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Are we involving our children in experiences that have the depth 
and breadth and continuity to help them become ever more mature? 
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By W. T. EDWARDS 


Continuity and the Curriculum. 


The child, from birth, is part of a system that, in a single breath, catches 
him up in a setting where neither space, nor time, nor the activities of 
man, nor man’s areas of knowledge can be sharply segmented or re- 
stricted. The teacher who respects continuity based on the relevant and 
significant accepts neither the planned nor the planless curriculum. 


Everypay, IN OUR CLASSROOMS, WE 
keep asking ourselves: “Are we involv- 
ing our children in experiences that have 
the depth and breadth and continuity to 
help them become ever more mature?” 

Even the best course of study cannot 
answer this question for us. Wise teach- 
er guidance accepts responsibility for a 
kind of planning with children that 
weighs next steps in terms of what is 
relevant and significant. While courses 
of study may chart the general direction 
or course, as lights along the runways 
at an airport landing field, shifts must 
be made in terms of children growing 
and developing in a situation that is con- 
stantly changing. The teacher who re- 
spects continuity based on the relevant 
and significant, therefore, accepts neither 
the planned nor the planless curriculum. 

Whether the course of study is organ- 
ized around broad areas of man’s knowl- 
edge, persistent areas of man’s activities, 
felt needs and problems, or develop- 
mental tasks, we face a common diffi- 
culty—that of keeping the many-sided- 
ness of life related and whole. Keeping 
life related and whole in the thinking 
of the child is something that is depend- 
ent upon the teaching-learning process. 
Curriculum design per se cannot guar- 
antee or defeat such an end. 





W. T. Edwards is head of elementary education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
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Common to many courses of study at 
the elementary level is a framework for 
the curriculum based on the expanding 
environment—home, school, and neigh- 
borhood; community, region, and world. 
Under such an arrangement, the teacher 
has a chance to help the child broaden 
and deepen his understandings in terms 
of space-extension. Simultaneously, the 
teacher faces the problem of his orienta- 
tion in terms of time-extension, so that 
the child comes to see life as continuing 
and emergent. Thus, gradually, does the 
child become identified with the past, 
present, and future; with the immediate 
and faraway. 


For Understanding Relationships 


We may feel quite satisfied with our- 
selves at this point, assuming that con- 
tinuity is assured—a continuity depend- 
ent largely upon orientation in space and 
time. Yet, when we look at what the child 
is actually experiencing, we realize that 
from birth he is part of a system that, in 
a single breath, catches him up in a set- 
ting where neither space, nor time, nor 
the activities of man, nor man’s areas of 
knowledge can be sharply segmented or 
restricted. Living in his immediate com- 
munity, he very early may write to a 
father or brother who is far away in the 
armed services of our country. He takes 
trips, reads stories, views television, and 
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through a variety of other experiences 
contacts the ways of the past, or dreams 
of “space ships” yet to come. Continuity 
for him is the continuity-demand of his 
own living, the only kind of continuity 
that for any of us has true meaning— 
that of deepening our concern and under- 
standing of the relationships existing 
among people, places, times, events, re- 
sources, ideas, activities, and skills that 
make up our world. 

In courses of study based on an 
analysis of man’s activities, we find units 
are often proposed dealing with trans- 
portation, communication, or conserva- 
tion of natural resources and the like. 
The danger, again, is that relationships 
will be forgotten and the units dealt with 
in encyclopedic fashion—in which case 
the design results in anything but con- 
tinuity of experience. For people trans- 
port only to bring about an exchange of 
goods, services, and resources; in the 
very act of transporting, there must be 
common understandings, conditions, and 
agreements worked out—and this re- 
quires communication. Thus, the three 
areas—transportation, communication, 
and conservation—exist in real life to- 
gether. To segment an activity of man 
is to divorce such an activity from the 
stream of man’s living and sharing from 
the continuity of life itself. 


Essential to Insight 


True, courses of study now offer alter- 
native approaches, choice and variety of 
topics for exploration or arrangements 
of material not too dependent upon the 
“internal logic” of the subject matter in- 
volved. However, teachers, still pretty 
much on their own, must bear the respon- 
sibility for helping children weave the 
fabric of relationships essential to in- 
sight and understanding of process. 
Increasing stress is therefore put upon 
concept building and to the extension of 
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basic understandings and _ relationships 
that can be dealt with and matured at 
subsequent developmental levels. 

Take, for example, the concept of 
growing interdependence in supplying 
man’s basic needs. Delving into life in 
the local community, pioneer life, or life 
under varying conditions in near and 
faraway places and regions, the child 
gains deeper insight into what interde- 
pendence involves, what brings it about, 
how it affects people, and, hence, what it 
means. Woven into this concept is the 
part that an age of technology and power 
has played to make us even further inter- 
dependent. In the early developmental 
stages, it is more important for the child 
to ‘“‘feel’’ these relationships through di- 
rect experience than to be able to verbal- 
ize upon them. 


Materials That Serve a Purpose 


Continuity, if it exists, is thus more 
than a continuity of unit titles or of 
themes—even those based on ‘the ex- 
panding environment. Nor is it only a 
continuity of concepts systematically 
arranged by adults and put across with 
clever, interesting illustrations after 
which we may say in effect, “You see— 
all that we have said is true; mankind is 
really interdependent.” Nor is the con- 
cept of interdependence built through 
using material in the social studies area 
alone. Experiences in science, in art, in 
music, and in every other area of activity 
can help the child get “the feel” of what 
an interdependent world is like. He 
reads, builds things, talks, dramatizes, 
sees films, interviews old-timers, visits 
power plants and airports, collects relics, 
and in a hundred other ways extends and 
shares his thoughts and feelings. How 
far he is thinking and how deeply he is 
feeling will constitute the focal point of 
the teacher concerned with continuity of 
his effort. 
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From such a base of operation, he is 
able to reach out for more materials that 
serve his purpose, and to attack with 
vigor the skills and subject matter that 
otherwise would require pressure and 
wasteful monotonous drill. When we 
push verbalization too early, we block 
the child’s efforts toward real under- 
standing; when we surfeit him with color- 
ful, pleasant activity, without involving 
thinking, we likewise limit his possibility 
for understanding. The role of the 
teacher is primarily that of helping to 
provide situations that in their very struc- 
ture and content carry a demand for the 
child to. raise questions and engage in 
activity that leads him to grow more 
expert in organizing his ideas, in sensing 
the concerns, the relationships, and the 
values at stake. 


Necessary Curriculum Records 


Curriculum records, from this point of 
view, become a necessity rather than a 
luxury. What the children feel, the pene- 
tration of their questioning, the depth of 
understanding reached, the ideas which 
need further extension or clarification 
must be noted. Too often the curriculum 
record reports a mass of detail without 
concentrating upon these vital points. 
Considerable material of an anecdotal 
variety which reports objectively and 
concretely what happened is necessary, 
if the true flavor of an experience is to 
be preserved. 

Earlier records need to be reviewed 
and summarized so that a running picture 
of the breadth and depth of experiences 
can be obtained quickly. Such records 
help the teacher maintain balance and 
proportionate emphasis; a topic, an ac- 
tivity or experience will not be rejected 
or accepted without justification in terms 
of purpose. Units picked at random, 
each discrete from the other, will become 
less frequent. 
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What About Testing? 


Much of the information needed by 
the classroom teacher in protecting con- 
tinuity of learning can come from a well- 
conceived program of testing and evalu-. 
ation. With a flexible curriculum, it is 
inconsistent to measure progress in terms 
of a test geared to an inflexible pattern. 
This does not mean that we simply aban- 
don all testing and evaluation. Samples 
of children’s work, tape recordings of 
class discussion, anecdotal records and 
other means of getting evidence regard- 
ing progress need to be accumulated. We 
are concerned not only about what the 
child knows or how he performs on a 
standard test, but also about how he re- 
acts under situations he faces from day 
to day. His ability to spell, for example, 
is shown not just in terms of a stand- 
ardized achievement test in spelling, but 
reflected in the care exhibited in his 
daily writing, in communicating with his 
friends, and in the written records he 
keeps for his own satisfaction and direc- 
tion. 

One factor that looms large in the 
process of teaching and learning is self- 
evaluation on the part of the individual. 
Handled properly, such evaluative effort 
becomes an integral part of learning and 
acts as another safeguard that experi- 
ences are proceeding in such a way to 
insure greater purpose and continuily of 
effort. Subject matter, from the point 
of view of continuity-for-the-learner, 
needs to be viewed from the standpoint 
of purpose and use. Even in the skills 
area, any hierarchy or arbitrary pri- 
ority of presentation becomes less de- 
fensible. Systematic instruction in skills 
of arithmetic, for example, does not re- 
quire a blind, piecemeal attack. Ap- 
proached in a richer context with em- 
phasis on meaning and relationships, the 
child will more easily find his way, aided 
by the insight he has gained. 
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By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


CONTINUITY IN LEARNING 


Continuity is the relating of what goes on within the child with what 
goes on about him. Here is a thought-provoking presentation to help 
adults understand their role in raising self-selection to conscious delib- 


erative action. 


To THE INDIVIDUAL WHO DOES THE 
learning or living there is no problem of 
continuity in growing or learning in edu- 
cation or in life. The difficulty arises 
when other persons, parents, or educators 
want him to accept without change their 
continuity as they organize it to meet 
their needs. 

The parent has an order or succession 
of behaviors which he expects the child 
to learn. The school administrator has 
a scope and sequence of subject matter 
which has been selected for the child to 
study in the schools. The college profes- 
sor has prepared in advance a syllabus 
for the student to follow in his subject. 
The university demands a series of par- 
ticular courses for the various degrees. 
I shall not discuss these externally pre- 
pared orders of experiences for learners 
at any age. Rather I shall deal with the 
normal developmental concept of con- 
tinuity as inherent in all living and with- 
out which the life itself will cease to 
exist. 

All children are born with some ca- 
pacity to learn. Since they begin life 
with different genes patterns, they do not 
have the same potential ability. They 
cannot learn the same things to the same 
degree at the same time and under the 
same external environmental conditions. 


Ex Thomas Hopkins is professor of education 
emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Further development of Dr. 
Hopkins’ ideas are in “The Emerging Self” pub- 
lished by Harper, 1954. 
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All children are born with the same 
process of learning. This is an upward 
and outward extension of the normal 
growth process by which each developed 
himself from the fertilized egg to a nor- 
mal baby. 

While all children, regardless of their 
inherited capacity, are born with and 
hold in common throughout life the same 
normal way of learning, they must be ex- 
pected to differ in learned behaviors 
within it. The transition from their in- 
ternally controlled prenatal continuity to 
the externally controlled cultural sys- 
tems is to them a serious upheaval and is 
sometimes a ruthless shock. 

All children are in continuous inter- 
action with their environment as _ they 
interpret it. This ongoing relationship 
is called experience. It never ceases 
whether the child be asleep or awake, at 
home or in school, by himself or with 
others. 

Every child learns through his own 
experience. Under normal conditions he 
broadens, deepens, and enriches it by his 
growth process. But a child never carries 
on all of his experiences, for he is not the 
sum of these experiences. Rather he is 
a qualitative, purposeful evaluator and 
integrator of them. In relation to his 
needs as he perceives them he rejects all 
aspects of low quality. He picks up to 
carry on the parts which he believes are 
usable now and wiil have increasing 
value in the future. He cannot prevent 
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this purposeful evaluation of his past 
and present experiences as it is as much 
an integral part of his life as breathing. 

Each child self-selects the learnings 
which he picks up from one experience 
to carry on to subsequent experience. His 
selections are based upon his perception 
of his present needs or internal disturb- 
ances, his understanding of his external 
environment, his concept of himself as 
a person, and his interpretation of his 
growth or learning process. Since people 
are the most important external influence 
in his life, he invariably carries on his 
interpretation of how to get along with 
them and especially what to expect from 
them. These human traces affect his be- 
havior long after the original experiences 
are forgotten and cannot even be identi- 
fied in the ongoing movement of life. 
His continuity lies in his interpretation 
of these human factors. This is shaped 
by how well he and others understand 
and use their normal growth process. So 
the quality of his self-selections as well 
as those for him are contingent upon the 
quality of the interaction operating 
among them. 

The learnings which a child self- 
selects and accepts unconsciously or de- 
liberately become a part of himself and 
operate continuously in his life experi- 
ences. His early unconscious learnings, 
such as a feeling of rejection by his 
parents, are more difficult for him to 
evaluate to improve subsequent experi- 
ence than are his later thoughtful selec- 
tions. Self-selection with acceptance goes 
on whether outside persons approve or 
disapprove of the process or of the spe- 
cific behaviors. The child cannot stop 
it of his own volition; neither can he 
eliminate it at the request of or under 
the pressure of parents or teachers. 
Adults can set the external conditions 
within which the child’s learning process 
operates and his selections are made. 
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But what he accepts emotionally or 
thoughtfully under these circumstances 
becomes himself. 

Each child is born a unified whole and 
acts as a whole in every experience. He 
self-selects those learnings which he be- ° 
lieves will maintain and enrich his whole- 
ness as he perceives the life situations 
which he faces. This has to be so, for 
his biological drive to maintain his unity 
as an operating organism persists in spite 
of external influences to undermine it. 
His meaning of his unity varies with his 
age, variety of experiences, maturity of 
self, the quality of the external condi- 
tions, and his accumulated ability to 
analyze all factors in their relationship 
in his life situations. His selections are 
always directed toward improving his 
self - integrity and enhancement even 
though observers of his behavior may 
disagree with his judgments. 

Each child tries to improve his selec- 
tions as he grows older, but he is seri- 
ously handicapped by his lack of under- 
standing of his growth and learning 
process. He is the center of his experi- 
ences. To improve them he must under- 
stand better who he is to himself, how he 
acts toward others, why they behave as 
they do toward him, the nature of the 
upsets or situations which such interac- 
tion develops, and how he with the others 
may, through better situational analysis, 
modify their behavior to the higher de- 
velopment of all. To help him gain this 
insight and practice within his own ex- 
periences is one of the great opportunities 
of home and school. 


Problem of Better Continuity 

The problem of better continuity can 
now be simply stated. Adults must work 
with the child by his normal growth 
process so that they— 


e recognize the child’s right to self-select his 
learnings; 
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@ promote an atmosphere in which he will- 
ingly indicates what he is really selecting; 

e help him understand when, why, and how 
he makes his choices; 

e assist him in interpreting how he recon- 
structs past experience in and through present 
life situations; 

e aid him in improving his present selections 
which he will carry on to subsequent expe- 
rience. 


This leaves the control of the contin- 
uity with the child where it always has 
been, is now, and ever shall be, but it 
provides the environment in which he 
can learn how to raise his early auto- 
nomic selections to the level of conscious 
deliberative action. Thus he can go on 
developing his inherited capacity to 
levels of self-maturity which the older 
education denied to present adults. 

No adult can give continuity to a child 
for he already has it inherent in his life 
process, in his wholeness, in the integrity 
of his experiences, and in the develop- 
ment of himself. Others may try to 
obstruct it or to manipulate it their way, 
but they do so at the risk of limiting the 
release of the child’s potential creative- 
ness and of arresting his development. 
Adults can enrich the environment to 
make it easy for the child to select learn- 
ings which enable him to become an 
independent mature self or they can re- 
strict it so that he becomes a dependent 
immature self. In either case the child 
has within his ongoing experiences a 
continuity of learning which he controls 
with as high a quality as he can obtain 
under the existing circumstances. 

Every child is born into an external 
culture ordered and arranged by adults 
to meet their needs or to give the con- 
tinuity to their experiences which en- 
hances them. In schools this means a 
curriculum composed of various organi- 
zations of subjects containing the results 
of the experiences of others in non- 
human form, sometimes called the 3 R’s 
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or the essentials, which adults wish the 
child to accept as they have organized it. 
This is exceedingly difficult for any child 
since he lacks the experience to self- 
select to meet his needs this concentrated 
residue of the experiences of others. 

Yet every child, regardless of  in- 
herited capacity to learn, wants to ac- 
quire the media of communication or 
interaction through which he can develop 
himself. To become a normal mature 
self he must acquire these through im- 
proving his own experience by his own 
creative efforts. And here the difference 
becomes acute. 

Adults assert that continuity resides 
in the non-human materials which they 
have so carefully organized to satisfy 
the human unity within themselves. Chil- 
dren know that continuity resides in 
them and they are not impressed by these 
external arrangements. They want the 
opportunity to create in themselves the 
scope and sequence of non-human ma- 
terials that help them satisfy their needs 
toward becoming more mature people. 

Since children are all born unique, no 
selection and organization of learnings 
by any outside person can_ possibly 
satisfy them. But, since they are all born 
with the same learning process, they can 
develop within this common inheritance 
the media to become their unique selves 
through interaction with their peers and 
adults. Thus each child will speak, write, 
sing, draw, play, and read or will learn 
all outgoing and intaking media of com- 
munication in his own way, at his own 
time, and by his own rate in harmony 
with his wholeness of growth and de- 
velopment. 

The quality of the continuity in learn- 
ing of any child cannot be guaranteed 
by any preplanned external scope and 
sequence in the curriculum whether it be 
called subjects, units, activities, or ex- 
periences. Yet preplanning for every 
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experience by every person—child or 
adult—always operates since what he 
has picked up from previous experience 
to carry on becomes his planned or or- 
ganized self which acts in present life 
situations. Therefore every child has 
preplanned in his way and every adult 
has certain tendencies to action which 
constitute his behavior in the common 
experiences. To give greatest help to 
children in improving what they carry on 
to subsequent experiences, adults plan: 


e How to find out more about who they are 
and how they came to develop their present 
tendencies to action toward children. 

e How to change themselves so that they can 
accept continuity as residing in and de- 
veloped by the child through his experiences. 
e How to unfix the existing continuity in 
subjects, or their variants, which limits the 
creative development of children. 


They should also plan how to extend 
in schools— 


e firsthand common group experiences of 
children in their environment as these are the 
best source for widening and deepening per- 
ceptions and therefore for improving self- 
selections: 

e group discussions which help children 
understand how they increase their meanings 
within these common experiences; 

e wider use of all media of expression by 
individuals alone or in groups, helping them 
locate better what learnings they are trying 
to communicate to themselves or others and 
how well these learnings appear in the ex- 
pressed product: 


e respect for variability, difference, unique- 
ness in experience as a normal expectation 
in learning and as an asset in all group 
activities when the climate is permissive or 
releasing and the process is truly interactive. 


Children will always have continuity 
of experience. The issue is whether © 
adults want to help them learn how to 
improve what they self-select to become 
themselves or whether adults want chil- 
dren to study and accept an organization 
of non-human materials which they (the 
adults) believe helped them become the 
great people they are and_ therefore 
should be transmitted by them in their 
form to children. This issue is always 
answered by adults through their be- 
havior or through the kind of pre-plan- 
ning in their lives antecedent to their 
present action toward children. 

If adults can only release themselves 
enough to trust children, they will find 
that in a rich, permissive, wholesome 
environment each child will learn to pick 
up better selections (including the ex- 
panded 3R’s), to increase his meaning 
of the process through which he makes 
his selections, and to continue to improve 
his experiences throughout life. In work- 
ing together in such schools or homes 
both the adults and children will achieve 
that higher living continuity which leads 
toward more mature selves and higher 
social action. 


ScHOOL SHOULD BE A PLACE WHERE CHILDREN ARE NOT AFRAID TO 
express the feelings they have; where mistakes can be made without 
embarrassment; where tears and disturbances are no disgrace; where 
encouragement and sympathy are offered when needed. There should 
be fun and laughter and perhaps even a little bit of teasing. School 
should be a place where children are sure of warm human under- 
standing. These sound like simple requirements, but every teacher 
knows that this kind of permissive, accepting environment can come 
only through real concern for children and as a result of a deep 
understanding of human behavior.—PauLineE HILuiarb, /mproving 
Social Learnings in the Elementary School. 
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By MARGARET HARRIS 


Meeting Hurdles to Continuity 


There are far-from-ideal situations which can frustrate teachers who 
know what is good for children. Yet here is a tribute to teachers who 
continue to work for better provision for children. Margaret Harris 
is assistant director, Little Red School House, New York City. 





Ove oF THE MosT BAFFLING SITUATIONS 
faced by both new and experienced 
teachers is that cf knowing what is good 
for children and yet finding themselves 
working in far-from-ideal school situa- 
tions. They may recognize the resiliency 
of children, as well as the “built-in” 
mechanism we all possess which helps 
us keep ourselves intact. They are thank- 
ful for these safeguards but hate to think 
of children spending a disproportionate 
amount of energy combating negative 
elements in their environment. These 
teachers do not wish to add to the num- 
ber of children who learn not to hear 
adults; children who are aggressive to 
the point of disregarding the rights of 
others; children who become habitual 
day-dreamers; children who think that 
learning from books is only to please 
the teacher. 

Specialists in mental health have 
helped us realize why we would not be 
wise in protecting children completely 
from thwarting experiences even if it 
were in our power to do so. But to be 
educational these experiences must be 
within the power of the child to compre- 
hend and cope with. Teachers feel they 
would find, even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, an abundance of such expe- 
riences to use constructively. They dis- 
like the feeling that they are not doing 
their best for children. They may even 
feel a bit guilty that they are contribut- 
ing to the confusion of children. 
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From working with many good teach- 
ers in all parts of the country it is easy 
to appreciate the resiliency and initiative 
of teachers and their ability to keep them- 
selves intact in desirable ways. The situa- 
tions in which the author has worked 
ranged from the small, submarginal 
rural communities to the overcrowded 
large cities. 

These teachers did not pretend that 
what they were doing was the best solu- 


tion to the problem. They would continue | 


to work with local, state, and national 
groups for better provisions for children. 
In the meantime the children they 
worked with were being helped to pre- 
serve their integrity under difficult con- 
ditions and they were gaining highly de- 
sirable techniques for handling many of 
their problems. This included each per- 
son’s increasing need for academic skills 
and knowledge. 

What are some of the problems these 
teachers face and what are they doing 
about them? A large number of the prob- 
lems center around hindrances to good 
planning. Here are a few of them. 


The Class Is Too Large 


Fundamental to each of the better 
situations was an acceptance of the prob- 
lem of overcrowding without attaching 
blame to any person or group. There was 
a discussion of the situation with the 
children—“‘this is the way things are in 
our room, these are the things and people 
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Children are helped to preserve their 
integrity under difficult conditions. 


we can depend on. Let’s plan how to have 
the kind of year we wish for ourselves 
without imposing on people around us. 
We can change our plans as time goes 
on if we so desire.” It is interesting to 
see the practical ideas children have. 
Besides all the usual advantages of 
good planning, this way of working leads 
to a more intelligent acceptance of the 
restrictions under which work must be 
done. This takes time but the gains are 
in more freedom to learn, less group and 
individual emotional tension, more group 
responsibility, and an increased sense of 
personal and group dignity. Children are 
learning they can do something about 
conditions and that they can work: even 
though conditions are not of the best. 


Double Sessions 


In some instances where two teachers 
use the room, they have, with their 
pupils, decided on the most important 
aspects of the program and the most 
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needed use of space and equipment and 
found themselves in agreement. This 
gave each of the groups an interest in 
what the other was doing. Children some- 
times learned that there was more than 
one good way of doing a thing. It often 
helped them gain confidence that their 
way was a good way also. 

In a few instances teachers agreed to 
disagree on philosophy and _ practice. 
This affected the materials needed, their 
use, and the division of space. It may 
seem absurd at first but it even seemed 
sensible for the wall space to be divided 
between the two groups and used in en- 
tirely different ways for display pur- 
poses. Here again there was opportunity 
to appreciate other ways of living and 
working. 

In some schools having double ses- 
sions the teacher has taken the other 
hours he would ordinarily be in school 
as a good time to visit in the homes and 
become more conscious of what is going 
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on in the community. This has meant 
a more intelligent use of the time spent 
in the classroom. It has also led to more 
cooperative planning of children’s out- 
of-school time. 


Using Special Teachers 

Comparatively few teachers feel they 
have the skills in special areas, especially 
the arts, to enable them to give the chil- 
dren as rich a total experience as they 
wish for them. However, it is likely that 
many schools organized to use special- 
ists have compounded children’s diffi- 
culties in coping with adult expectancies 
of them. ee 

Under such conditions children may 
have to adapt quickly to different phi- 
losophies and practices and often are 
quite confused. One teacher expects them 
to use their best thinking and skills in 
planning and carrying out plans. Another 
teacher goes through the form of plan- 
ning with children but really expects his 
plans to be carried out. (One fourth- 
grade boy aptly complained of such a 
teacher, “She makes me unenjoy learn- 
ing.” ) One teacher sees that children 
have adequate opportunity to evaluate 
the results of their efforts; another teach- 
er neglects this opportunity for children 
and does not even carry out such evalua- 
tion himself. Children learn that the sec- 
ond teacher does not really expect much 
of them. One teacher. places a premium 
on research and thinking; another expects 
memorization from the textbook and no 
questions asked. 

One of the better practices from these 
schools is for the special teachers to have 
flexible schedules and to be on call as 
consultants. Certainly it is not the best 
plan for the children to be just “turned 
over” to the specialist. Such scheduling 
requires special and careful planning to 
make the best use of specialists. It is diffi- 
cult to arrange this but it helps children 
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realize the careful planning needed to 
make the best use of specialists. 

Where rather rigid schedules for spe- 
cial teachers seem necessary, the staff has 
found it helpful to provide meetings in 
which each special teacher plans with a 
small group of teachers of children with- 
in a limited age range for 45 minutes 
or an hour. Then this special teacher 
shifts to another small group of teach- 
ers. This goes on until all groups have 
met with each specialist working with 
them. Such over-all planning is needed 
at least twice a year. This does not take 
the place of the meetings which each 
teacher needs as he and the specialist 
plan for integral parts of the work. Such 
planning would include the ,esponsibil- 
ity of each of the teachers for the entire 
undertaking, including such things as 
handling of materials and discipiine. 
Both of the teachers would be present to 
plan with children. 


Mobility of Population 


The problem of mobility plagues 
schools in the more well-to-do resort 
areas and those serving certain profes- 
sional groups about as much as schools 
in those areas using seasonal labor. 
Teachers worry about migrant children 
because they do not have enough time in 
any school to learn the academic skills. 
Even more important than these learn- 
ings is what the children learn to think 
about themselves and others. The local 
community may reject those of the group 
who find ways of fighting for their place 
or those who protect themselves by ab- 
sence from school. Such children may be 
protecting their integrity in a more 
wholesome way than others who may at- 
tend school and withdraw into them- 
selves, feeling ashamed and unwanted. 
Asking them to tell about themselves may 


_be the very last thing they wish to-do. 


In schools with no more than 15 class- 
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rooms, teacher planning can frequently 
help the older migrant child by watching 
carefully for evidence of any interest 
in cut-of-door things or ability with 
younger children. 

One sixth-grade boy who could read 
very little knew a great deal about 
snakes. When a first grader brought a 
snake to school his teacher reminded 
him of Jake’s interest. Jake’s teacher 
helped him study pictures and easy read- 
ing material and be ready for the ques- 
tions of several groups of children want- 
ing him to tell them about this snake. 
Another such boy volunteered to tell a 
story to a first grade needing such help. 
His teacher helped him find and read 
several stories from which he made a 
choice. She helped him read and prac- 
tice telling the story. Other grades 
wanted him also. He was baffled by the 
variety of responses from different ages. 
For some time classroom discussion in 
this sixth grade centered around how we 
grow. 

One group of teachers felt that the 
least they could do for migrant children 
was to send a very carefully prepared 
narrative report to the next school. When 
the transfer was within the county the 
teacher usually called the new teacher 
by telephone and talked with him per- 
sonally about the child. With younger 
children teachers did not find the difh- 
culties as great. These children more 
readily accepted friendly overtures and 
membership in the groups. These teach- 
ers firmly believed that each such expe- 
rience for a child helped build his per- 
sonal integrity and was worth whatever 
effort was required. 

In all these instances the effort was to 
free each child to learn desirable infor- 
mation and techniques. The planning 
helped children be able to depend on 
consistency of both expectancies and re- 
sponses from adults. A child should not 
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be expected to cope successfully with 
erratic adults. 

There are many other instances when 
the individual teacher has no choice as 
to the number of people to whom the 
children must adjust. However, the school . 
can do much to see that there are good 
contacts with the bus driver, other chil- 
dren on the bus, the corner policeman, 
the service people coming to the school, 
visitors in the school, doctors and nurses, 
maintenance people, cooks, office people. 

Teachers will often seek these and 
other experiences for children. They will 
also seek constructive relations between 
different groups of children within the 
school: Informal assemblies where three 
or four groups of children gather in one 
classroom to share together what they 
enjoy (children help plan such meet- 
ings) ; school duties where a group serves 
the entire school and also learns much 
about what people of other ages are like; 
groups serving each other. Any of these 
experiences can be very undesirable un- 
less adults help make them ones in which 
children better understand themselves 
and others. 

Ten-year-olds who helped six-year- 
olds at luncheon wondered if they were 
ever that slow in doing things. This 
finally led to a look at themselves in the 
classroom and how long it took them to 
make transitions from one activity to 
another. They were astonished at the evi- 
dent answer to why they always felt they 
did not have enough time for the things 
they wanted to do during the day. Need- 
less to say, they became guardians of 
their own schedule. 

Any experiences which help children 
better understand and accept themselves 
and others and continuously improve 
techniques of living together are good 
educational experiences. Children are 
fortunate to have teachers who recognize 
this. 
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An Evaluation— 





By SEONG NAE UN 


My Visit to the United States 


Tus IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART— 
administrators, children, teachers, and 
principals in Akron, Ohio, were ready 
and waiting to help me. 

I arrived in the administration build- 
ing and looked at the schools in general. 
I watched the ways in which directors 
tried to help, I asked them questions, I 
examined their materials. 


I cut vertically through the schools 
from the kindergarten to the ninth grade. 
This gave me a down to up picture. I 
studied a layer of the teachers as I joined 
with first grade and then fourth grade 
teachers as they met and discussed with 
the director of elementary education. 
And then I went to the core to examine 
the role of the administrator and the fifth 











During the school year 1952-53 a 
team of American educators went to 
Korea to work with the Minister of Edu- 
cation in the reconstruction of their 
school system. The administration of 
the group was turned over to the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee. The chairman, 
Mary Harbage. Director of Elementary 
Education, Akron, Ohio, had Seong Nae 
Un as her assistant. This young man, a 
professor of education at Seoul National 
University, was one of the few men in 
his country who had specialized in ele- 
mentary education. His value to the 
American team was soon apparent and 
he became “David” to them. 

During the spring of 1953 emerged 
an organization dedicated to the service 
of Korean teachers, The Central Educa- 
tion Research Institute. Seong Nae Un 
became the senior fellow of that organ- 
ization. It was felt that he could profit 
greatly from a period of training and 
observation in schools in the United 
States. 

In January 1954 he arrived in this 
country for a stay of four months on 
the leadership training program spon- 
sored by the Office of International Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Paul Bode- 


mann, Leadership Training program, 


Helen Mackintosh, of the Office of Edu- 
cation, and Mary Harbage worked with 
Mr. Seong in planning his program. It 
was felt that some sustained time must be 
spent in one public school system. Since 
the training of teachers in Korea is of 
great importance, plans were made to 
include periods of observation in several 
schools of teacher education. Educational 
conferences are a part of the responsi- 
bility of C.E.R.I. so two national meet- 
ings were placed in his schedule. Since 
schools in rural areas of the south offer 
many learning situations a swing through 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
was arranged. The closing period was 
devoted to special study under the direc- 
tion of one of the leading bureaus of 
educational research in this country so 
that he might gain more knowledge and 
skill in this field. 

Seong Nae Un has now returned to his 
own country and since his return has 
lectured widely, has been a participant 
in many workshops, and has completed 
a book about elementary education in 
this country. The reader will realize that 
in the writings of this young Korean edu- 
cator our people and customs have been 
interpreted wisely, with insight and 
humor.—Mary HARBAGE. 
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grade teacher from the morning until I 
left them at the gate to go home in the 
evening. I visited other schools for spe- 
cial purposes. 

In these ways I joined in discussions, 
in conferences, in interviews, in explana- 
tions. I achieved a picture of balance— 
balance between classroom teachers and 
specialists, between teachers and chil- 
dren. I didn’t have time to visit all so I 
learned by sampling. These samplings 
were selected in terms of differences— 
the socio-economic background, the par- 
ents, the race, the size of the school, the 
facilities of the buildings, the type of 
curriculum, the methods of instruction. 
Different schools did not have the same 
emphasis—some had human relations, 
some had spiritual values, and some had 
academic learnings. 

From the outline of the total picture 


I explored many branches. [t was a good 
curriculum for me. 


Teacher-Education Programs 


I needed to know more about the pro- 
gram for the training of teachers so it 
was good that I went to universities and 
colleges.’ Since I plan to work with others 
in starting an attached (demonstration) 
school, I studied hard in these schools. 

At the universities the teachers in 
training for the kindergarten, primary, 
and elementary schools are studying on 
the college level. To you this is common. 
To me it is very impressive. It encourages 
me to raise the standard of the elemen- 
tary school teachers in my country. I 
feel we have to do it. 

The professors were giving actual ex- 
perience to the students instead of just 
lecturing. Some classes worked with 
handicraft things in groups, other classes 
worked with ideas in groups, all worked 
with theoretical background. 

"1 Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, Ohio; National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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At night the graduate students who 
were teaching in the daytime came to- 
gether for class. Some college professors 
have a teaching way that is modern like 
I expected to find mostly in the kinder- 
garten and first grade. The men and the . 
women, some of them young and some of 
them old, came together and worked so 
enthusiastically. Most of the students 
firmly believed in the group discussion 
and group thinking. So far I can’t see 
why we can’t apply these ways of teach- 
ing instead of lecturing in the secondary 
schools and colleges. 

As I came to National College of Edu- 
cation, the figure of the small child hold- 
ing a bird greeting me when I entered 
was a symbol of the spirit of the train- 
ing schools. It expressed the philosophy 
of that school—it is centered around the 
child. Here 1 found more girls in a col- 
lege small enough to settle down on their 
work and receive much individual guid- 
ance from faculty. Though the major 
concern of a college is mainly academic, 
refinement of personality is also impor- 
tant. Having the Children’s School in the 
same building, the students can have 
much direct experience with children and 
connect professional courses with ob- 
servation of children. This is an element, 
I believe, which makes this college 
stronger. Personally, it was my greatest 
pleasure to meet with Miss Adams with 
whom I worked when she came to our 
country to train our teachers and to be 
under her guidance for three weeks. 

When I returned to Ohio the director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research 
took much time to guide my reading and 
thinking about action research. My learn- 
ings will be put into practice when I re- 
turn to my country. 


Conferences 
It was so good to me that I went to 
the Elementary Principal’s Meeting (At- 
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lantic City). It raised my readiness to 
learn and to identify the problems which 
the principals in the United States are 
facing. And I was so glad that these 
groups of principals who attended that 
meeting strongly supported the modern 
practices of education even though some 
are facing the criticism of parents. It 
was more good to see that these prin- 
cipals were eager to bring the parents 
into the planning of education. They 
stood firmly but at the same time they 
were eager that cooperation with par- 
ents be possible. 

When Dr. Zirbes spoke about a well- 
balanced curriculum for children, the 
principals expressed their support in 
many ways in the following period in 
small group meetings. 

It was of satisfaction to me that I had 
time to express to the principals in the 
name of Korean teachers my deep grati- 
tude for all that educational organiza- 
tions had given for our teachers and 
children for the fine educators who had 
come from this country to help us. 

Particularly did I thank NEA for 
their gifts of woolen clothes to the teach- 
ers of Korea. I explained to the audience 
the principles on which the distribution 
of the clothes was being brought about 
by the process of group thinking: 


e Ladies should be first. This was done to 
encourage them to raise up their prestige. 
Women in Korea have a hard time. 

e Elementary educators should be next, 
then secondary, and lastly college professors. 
This is because elementary people are not re- 
ceiving much pay. 

e Educators in the north should receive 
their gift before those in the south. Those 
near the front line have had a very hard time. 

e Educators in rural areas should have 
their gift before those in the cities because of 
the difference in salary. 


At the exhibit hall I thoroughly en- 
joyed the organization of the materials. 
I had good ideas about displays which I 
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wish to have similar one with the same 
ideas in my country in the future. Such 
good things they gave away. I have two 
shopping bags full. 

How I marveled at the organization 
and work which made the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
Conference at St. Paul so good foi so 
many people. Of all people it helped me 
most for I have sensible idea about hold- 
ing work conferences. Again, I could say 
my thanks to many people for help to 
my country and each time I did this I 
felt better. 

I could not have been comfortable if 
I had not journeyed to New York to say 
my thanks to the American-Korean 
Foundation and to Boston to be grateful 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Homes and People 

Extracurricular activities were not 
extra, I think, in a true sense. Education 
and education and education all the time 
is not good, but it was good that I visited 
in American homes which cover many 
professions, religions, classes, and types. 
Shortly speaking the visits helped me re- 
vise my prejudice about Americans 
which I had gained from my Japanese 
teachers. 

Instead of thinking, “How can I get 
the newest car?” “How can I make more 
money?” which I thought I find, many 
Americans are seeking spiritual and 
inner values. 

Instead of there being only the very 
rich and the very poor, as I was taught, 
this is a comparatively classless society. 
The middle class occupies the big lot of 
society and is enjoying the advantages 
of technological advancement. 

Every child can go to school whether 
the parents are rich or poor. The man 
with the most money pays very much 
taxes. There is a program of social secur- 
ity. You are a very lucky people. 
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Instead of always planning for the 
future, as I thought, I find Americans 
are very proud of their past. They look 
back to their traditions of democracy. 
The children in schools learned about 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton. They gave the salute to the flag. 
They are learning to be proud of their 
past. Americans look both to the past 
and the future. They are nationalistic in 
a sense. 

I thought Americans all to be indi- 
vidualistic and capitalistic, each seeking 
his own path. I find children are learning 
in schools the ways of cooperation and 
yet each child is looked at and helped as 
an individual. I found the staffs of the 
central office working together, the staffs 
of the universities and other staffs of 
some schools. Americans use cooperative 
efforts to achieve a common purpose. 

I had been told that Americans only 
give so that they can get. This is not true. 
They are the most generous people I 
know. One day when I was talking in a 
classroom a little boy got up and left the 
room. He came back quickly and put an 
orange in my hands. This is the spirit of 
American giving. 

Instead of just seeking for self I find 
many Americans wanting to give in serv- 
ice. There are persons who are keeping 
their present posts not because of money 
but because of love of service. 

The culture of America is the sum 
of many differences. It is unique, differ- 
ent from any other cultural pattern. 

It is restoring its equilibrium by an 
emphasis on: 


Spiritual inner value 
Tradition 

National unity 
Cooperative use of energy 
Social welfare 

Spirit of service 
Integration of differences 
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Outstanding People 


I first met and knew Dr. Zirbes through 
the knowledge of the First American 
Mission. As I worked with the Mission 
I felt I have to devote myself to reform 
education in the new direction. First my 
co-worker and then Dr. Zirbes helped 
me find the direction. I have much con- 
fidence now that I have met with Dr. 
Zirbes personally, heard her lectures at 
Atlantic City, and observed her in her 
classes. Now I feel nobody can change 
my idea which is well based. I know my 
belief in democratic education is right 
and I have to go in that direction. 

It was a great pleasure and inspira- 
tion to meet both Dr. Kilpatrick and Dr. 
Washburne whose thinking points the 
way for education on a world-wide scale. 
This meeting increased my determina- 
tion to follow the direction of their lead- 
ership, without the faltering I had pre- 
viously experienced. Books, pictures, 
and the privilege to translate will remain 
with me forever as a most beautiful 
memory. Humility, warmth, and sweet- 
ness of personality coupled with strong 
conviction in their philosophy impressed 
me greatly. 


Travels 


The historical spots of America have 
been deeply important to me. They be- 
long not just to America but to all coun- 
tries seeking to be free. Independence 
Hall, Washington Monument, Valley 
Forge—all impressed me and made me 
familiar with the symbols of a demo- 
cratic tradition. When I went to Gettys- 
burg, where the immortal address was 
made, I stood quietly and said the words 
of that speech to myself. I saw the Lin- 
coln Memorial in the daytime and in the 
night. All persons from foreign countries 
should go there at night. He was telling 
me something very different, gently, and 
comfortingly at night. 
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As I saw the Statue of Liberty with 
its torch held high, it seemed to be clearly 
expressing the spirit of America, en- 
couraging all people under pressure to 
build the way of living which they think 
best and to fight against exploitation. I 
wrote to my father’s home community in 
Korea in which feudalism and conserva- 
tism prevail, urging them if they felt the 
ceiling low and the fence binding them 
in, to use the sky as a ceiling and the 
whole field as their garden. 

When I entered the UN building I was 
reminded of the common purpose of na- 
tions which is peace. I am sure that the 
only way to achieve such a purpose is to 
join the UN. To cooperate with UN so 
that it may grow healthfully is our high- 
est obligation, regardless of nationality. 

To walk in the 18th century, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, after enjoying the 102 
story Empire State Building made it pos- 
sible to write a most interesting letter to 
my home. Within two weeks I had lived 
three centuries. 


This I Want To Say 


I was impressed that in America I 
found wives and husbands with their 
children going together to eat or to ride 
or to church. This is a good thing. This 
does not happen in my country. Hus- 
bands go alone. Sometimes here I even 
see grandparents with the families. We 
must change in this for a sounder family 


life. 


I’ll never forget the symphony orches- 
tra and the ballet—such beautiful music, 
such nice dance. All I could say at the ice 
show was “Oh, my goodness!” I wished 
for all my friends to be there. I can 
visualize and hear them now. 

This is my advice to the person in 
charge of specialists and leaders. The 
specialists and the leaders have to have 
at least one concentration observation 
area which is at least four weeks with 
a person who has a broad mind and who 
loves to help and who will devote time 
to helping a foreigner. It makes training 
and schedule effective. After a period of 
concentration then let them go and get a 
wide comparatively shallow variety of ex- 
perience. This time of concentration will 
help him interpret. 

Really, I felt that unless the visitors 
have a sponsor who helps deeply he 
never expect to learn a real insight. 

The visitor has to learn the gentle- 
manship in the informal ways so that he 
will not give a bad feeling to others. 
I was eager to learn and my sponsor was 
kind to teach me in a gentle manner. 

My training time was more valuable 
because I need not time to acquaint with 
sponsor. Mary Harbage and I were com- 
fortable in friendship. The groundwork 
had already been done in Akron. The 
principals, the teachers, and the children 
were waiting and I was ready. On the 
moment I came they said, “You're 
David.” I was the luckiest person. 


Communication is 

a thing of spirit, 

a sense not to be lost 
or yet confused 

by graph or grammar, 
phrase or nice inflection, 
by map or chart; 

it is a sudden fusing 

of brain and heart, 
web-delicate 

and musing. 

—JEANNE DELAMARTER, Chess Game and Other Poems 
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By MARGARET B. PARKE 


Of Course We Teach Spelling! 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisc. 
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OF course WE TEACH SPELLING! SPELL- 
ing correctly is an important aid in estab- 
lishing communication through writing. 
Children and adults need many ways to 
communicate and with increasing stress 
upon clarity. Spelling is one important 
phase of language development. 

In the sequence of language develop- 
ment, the major emphasis in primary 
grades is placed on helping children com- 
municate orally with one another and on 
social development which enhances the 
value of this type of communication. 
Reading is introduced when children 
have sufficient language, mental, and so- 
cial maturation to succeed in and profit 
by this activity. 

The child’s social growth, his urge to 
communicate with others in writing, his 
facility in motor skills involved in writ- 
ing, his meaning vocabulary as well as 
his progress in reading determine when 
instruction in spelling is needed and what 
words should be taught. 

Since spelling and writing are used 
together, they can best be learned to- 
gether. Instruction in these areas is given 
after children have had some experience 
in reading, are aware of reasons for writ- 
ing to people, and engage in this activity. 
Very little formal instruction in spelling 
is needed before the latter part of the 
second grade or even the first part of the 
third grade. To teach the beginnings of 
reading and spelling at the same time 
tends to confuse young children. Reading 
deals in wholes while spelling calls for 
concentration on the letter units which 
make up the whole word. 

The words children write are usually 
words they use in speaking and words 
they have met in their reading. The 
adequacy of the spelling vocabulary in- 
fluences in large measure the extent of 
the writing experience. 





Margaret B. Parke is associate professor, Brook- 
lyn College, New York City. 
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Readiness—a Functional Approach 


As part of the reading process, chil- 
dren learn to recognize in print their own 
names and those of other children and to 
read at sight hundreds of words related 
to their everyday experiences. In addi- 
tion to visualizing these word symbols 
and pronouncing them, they gradually 
learn to copy them, first for the sake of 
copying and later to produce creations 
of their own. They are given help in 
manuscript writing to enable them to put 
together downstrokes and ovals in pro- 
ducing letter forms and words as they 
need them. Through various other activ- 
ities they develop an awareness of sounds 
in the environment and begin to dis- 
criminate among various sounds in 
words. Speech work that emphasizes ac- 
curacy in pronunciation, oral language 
practice that contributes to correct usage 
of words, and discussion that clarifies 
word meanings contribute to readiness 
for spelling. 

By putting together the individual let- 
ters of the alphabet to write his name, 
the child recognizes that certain letters 
placed together form a pattern known to 
him as his name. Letters similar. to 
these are used to write his friend’s name 
or the name of the store he is helping to 
build. Words that he copies frequently 
such as his own name, mother, dear, is. 
I, and am, gradually become so familiar 
that he can write them from memory. 
He then tries to write his own ideas. 
Some words he will know. For others he 
looks to the teacher for help. By this 
process the child grows normally in 
spelling ability without focusing atten- 
tion unduly upon the phonetic analysis 
of words or upon the ABC’s. The em- 
phasis is on word configuration first and 
later on details. 

Young children acquire readiness for 
systematic instruction in spelling by en- 
gaging in these types of activities: 
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e Copying a word or two for a sign, a 
name, a phrase, a story, or a note which the 
child dictates to the teacher who writes for 
him. 

e Copying a composition, letter, or verse 
cooperatively composed by the class or group 
if it has some functional value to them such 
as—to be part of individual reading material, 
to be sent to someone, or to be put into a class 
or school paper. 

e Writing simple original stories. (In this 
type of work the child finds how to spell the 
words he needs by referring to lists prepared 
for him by the teacher, finding them in picture 
dictionaries, in a class file, or by asking the 
teacher to write them in his notebook for him. 


e Taking simple dictation from the teacher 
or another child. 


During this initial reading and writ- 
ing period the child should have avail- 
able to him beautiful alphabet books and 
picture dictionaries, word-matching and 
word-recognition games of all descrip- 
tions. He may participate in making a 
large class picture dictionary or an in- 
dividual one. All written work should be 
meaningful to him and carefully super- 
vised. Essential corrections are made 
tactfully and preferably in the presence 
of the child. 

Children should have ample practice 
in discussing what is written down for 
them and what they copy on the black- 
board or on paper. They can do a limited 
amount of independent writing in this 
early period. They should develop a con- 
siderable spelling vocabulary as a result 
of observation, study of words, and prac- 
tice in using these words in copying, dic- 
tation, and original writing activities. 


Words for Intensive Study 


When pupils are ready to study spell- 
ing in a systematic way, words are 
selected for intensive study in various 
ways. 

The first spelling study list used by a 
young child may be that written by the 
teacher who provides him daily with 
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words as he asks for them to use in his 
writing. 

After children have written a number 
of short stories or charts cooperatively, 
they might write each word on a small 
card or paper, arrange these alphabeti- 
cally, and then compile a list of words 
which they have used in writing. From 
this list tests can be constructed so that 
children can see which words they can 
spell automatically. The teacher may 
give them a list of most frequently used 
words in writing. They may check these 
words off on their lists and limit their 
study to them. 

The teacher might reproduce charts 
of class activities on the mimeograph 
for children to copy. Usually in con- 
structing these, care is exercised in select- 
ing words appropriate for use in spell- 
ing. As was indicated, the children can 
then make up their own alphabetical list 
of words from these sheets as well as 
their tests. 

An attempt might be made to help 
them discover that some words are used 
more than others. They can be taught to 
search through a page of words to see 
which words are used most. This ap- 
proach tends to influence attitude toward 
the importance of spelling the most com- 
monly used words because an error on 
one of these occurs over and over again 
in writing. In a large enough sampling 
of writing they will find the hardest work- 
ing words to be and, I, and the. Other 
words will stand high on their list such 
as: to, a, you, we, in, of, for, it, is, was, 
have, my, are, he, on, they, and that. 
When they can spell the three words and 
the first seven of the second group, they 
can spell one fourth of the running words 
written in English. They can watch for 
these words in their own writing and 
proofread carefully to see that they spell 
them correctly. 

The spelling list with alphabeticallv 
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arranged words that are carefully se- 
lected in terms of frequency of use from 
these children’s writing proves to be a 
great asset to the children. When such a 
list is written in the style of writing, 
manuscript or cursive, used by the child 
in his writing, it is especially helpful. 
The list is prepared only after all of the 
words on it have been learned by chil- 
dren in the context of reading where 
meanings, too, have been developed. In 
addition, the effective use of this list 
requires training in finding words in an 
alphabetized list. Children use it as a 
reference list to find the words they need 
in writing. They also draw up their own 
study lists from it. 

Since words other than the most fre- 
quently used words are needed as chil- 
dren write, a separate list of “Other 
Words I Need” is accumulated by indivi- 
duals. Similarly a class list can be com- 
piled of “Other Words We Need.” 

There is a tendency to combine the 
reading and writing vocabularly to in- 
sure easier and more permanent word 
mastery. It is important that teachers 
keep an eye on this combined list to 
make sure that all pupils get practice 
with these frequently recurring words at 
the same time they are learning the less 
common words. 


A Systematic Approach 


Good working materials and orderly 
procedures in using them are assets to 
the child who is learning to spell. Each 
child needs: 


e A basic spelling list that contains the 
words he will need to spell most often, that is 
written in the style of writing he will use, 
that contains words he can read and of which 
he knows the meaning, that is arranged 
alphabetically so that he can find them readily 
as he needs them. 

e A picture dictionary or regular diction- 
ary-—whichever is best suited to the child’s 
needs, 
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e Special lists of words not found on the 
basic spelling list but needed relatively often, 
such as local names and addresses and words 
related to specific units or activities carried 
on at the particular time. 

e A notebook in which to keep study lists 
and progress charts. 

e An individual folder for all written work. 

e Suitable writing equipment and mate- 
rials—pencil, paper, pen, ink (for mature 
children), and*a smooth writing surface on 
desk or table. 

Many children need guidance in what 
to keep on their desks as they write and 
study and how to arrange the necessary 
things most conveniently so as to estab- 
lish good work habits. 


Study and Related Activities 

After having many experiences in re- 
ferring to a list of basic spelling words 
to help them in their writing, children 
should begin to realize that their work 
is much easier and more enjoyable when 
they know the words and can spell them 
automatically than when they must spend 
their time looking up words. Usualiy it 
is natural for them to want to test them- 
selves to see which words they know and 
which still give them trouble. The entire 
list can then be broken into tests. Ar- 
rangements other than alphabetical lists 
have been found desirable for test pur- 
poses. Individual children can make up 
their own lists, groups of children can 
work together, or class lists can be pre- 
pared for use with all children. Either 
list or dictation tests may be used. The 
length of the test will depend on the 
ability of the children. Tests vary from 
15 to 30 or 40 words. Children who miss 
no less than 10 percent of the words can 
usually include more words in their tests. 
When as many as 70 percent of the words 
are misspelled, too many words are given 
and perhaps enough experience is not 
being provided in daily writing, or other 
problems may be showing up that call 
for individual attention. 
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Whatever plan is used for the con- 
struction of tests, certain routine proce- 
dures should be established so that chil- 
dren know what is expected and how to 
proceed from one step to another in an 
orderly fashion. A cycle of activities is 
organized around each test beginning 
with a pre-test and ending with a re- 
test. The time required to complete the 
cycle varies from three days to a week or 
more depending on the characteristics of 
the group, time allotted to spelling and 
the way in which the time is distributed, 
as well as difficulty of words selected. 

The teacher is responsible for seeing 
that words are spelled correctly in note- 
books so that wrong spellings are not 
studied. If time does not permit him to 
check these carefully enough as he goes 
about the room, they are sometimes col- 
lected after each child has placed a paper 
clip on the page on which his last study 
list is found. 

Regardless of the grade in which the 
child is placed, at the time that he is 
learning the structural analysis of words 
to help him acquire a broader reading 
vocabulary, he can learn to apply sim- 
ilar techniques in the study of words in 
spelling. The value of the generalization 
and understanding approach in contrast 
to the formal “drill and review each 
specific word approach” has been demon- 
strated for spelling. It is time to put this 
method on a firm basis and to coordinate 
it with instruction in reading. It now 
seems possible to simplify the whole 
spelling process by helping children to 
build words, form derivatives, see com- 
mon phonetic elements in words, and 
recognize syllables. Thus learning in 
reading reinforces the work in spelling 
and vice versa. 


Teaching at Points of Error 


Teaching spelling involves more than 
testing or grading workbooks. Research 
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workers have pointed out repeatedly that 
greatest gains are made when teaching is 
persistently directed to errors made by 
the specific children being taught—errors 
which occur in their daily writing and 
errors on spelling tests which are system- 
atically planned and administered. What 
kind of teaching is needed? 

1. Clear, correct pronunciation. Faulty 
pronunciation has been reported as an 
important contributory cause of misspell- 
ing. Correct pronunciation should be 
taught. Distortion of it to force proper 
spelling is unwise. 

2. Syllabication. A knowledge of syl- 
labication is helpful in spelling, in re- 
membering words, and in separating 
parts at the end of a line. Drawing lines 
under syllables is to be preferred to 
placing dashes between them from the 
standpoint of teaching reading as well 
as spelling. 

3. Phonics. It is reasonable to expect 
that spelling instruction can be improved 
by the competent teaching of sound-letter 
relationships, at least among children 
whose hearing is not seriously impaired. 
There is not as much evidence available 
as we should have to decide confidently 
how much phonics can help and in what 
ways, but some facts are clear. Children 
are assisted by noting initial consonant 
sounds. Most of these sounds at the begin- 
ning of a word are spelled regularly with 
the exception of the sounds of f, k, j, and 
s. Blended consonant sounds and sounds 
at the ends of words often give them 
trouble. Horn points out that a sound 
such as sh which is spelled fairly regu- 
larly at the beginning of words may be 
spelled 16 different ways when it appears 
in a medial position. Variations of this 
kind make spelling difficult for children. 

4, Spelling rules. In the lower grades 
it is advisable to teach each word as an 
individual problem. Gradually as more 
and more words are learned, rules which 
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apply to a large number of words and 
have few exceptions may be considered. 
They are not given to be studied and 
memorized but are developed inductive- 
ly, reviewed from time to time, and ap- 
plied regularly once they are taught. 

5. Mnemonic devices. Sometimes dif- 
ficult parts of words are best remem- 
bered by some pictorial representation 
or rational association with something 
familiar. In general, logical devices are 
to be preferred in assisting the memory 
rather than nonsense devices. Both mean- 
ing and memory devices are helpful. 

6. Homonyms. The teaching of hom- 
onyms to, two, too; their, there: and 
others deserve more attention than is 
usually given to them. A homonym 
should be taught first in the line of writ: 
ing in which it occurs. After each hom- 
onym has been taught at different iimes 
in context, they may be considered in 
relation to each other. When they are 
presented in list tests, it is wise to have 
them written in phrases. 

For best results this kind of teaching 
must be backed by an enthusiastic teach- 
er who understands and is sympathetic 
to the needs of children. 


Spelling in Children’s Writing 

Need is a self-starter. The first step in 
stimulating interest in spelling is to en- 
courage children to write a great deal 
and to guide them properly at points of 
discouragement. Spelling can be learned 
more effectively if it is encountered in 
challenging writing situations. To write 
from a feeling that one has something 
important to say that others will enjoy 
reading is what counts in motivation. 
When children are ready to engage in 
writing in a big way, projects can be set 
up to stimulate writing. A post office in 
the classroom, a gift shop with greeting 
cards, pen pals in other schools or other 
countries, a class or school newspaper, 
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the writing of stories for younger chil- 
dren or for the class library—these activ- 
ities stimulate interest in spelling. 
Writing done for such real purposes 
must be written so that others can read 
it. Thus incentive is set up for the im- 
provement of standards. Proofreading 
techniques help at this time. Pupils 
should be taught to read what they have 
written to make sure they are saying what 
they mean to say. Then there should be 
a second reading to locate errors includ- 
ing spelling errors. This kind of reading 
requires careful attention to-every word. 
li the child is aware of making a specific 
tvpe of error such as a reversal, he should 
be taught to look particularly for this. 
Whenever there is any doubt about a 
word, it should be looked up in the spell- 
ing list, on the special class list, or in a 
dictionary. If the word cannot be located, 
the teacher should be ready to help. If 
words are divided at the end of a line, 
syllabication should be checked. Papers 
should be reviewed by the teacher. When 
additional errors are found, papers 
should be gone over with children in- 
dividually so that they will be better able 
to help themselves the next time. 
Practice exercises are sometimes used. 
They may be made up of sentences con- 
taining errors drawn from papers of 
pupils in the class. Sometimes they are 
recorded on the blackboard or on news- 
print, and at other times they are mimeo- 
graphed. They may be shown on the 
screen by means of the opaque projector. 
In making up such exercises, it is well 
to avoid the use of. misspelled words by 
substituting words incorrect for the con- 
text in which they appear. For example, 
hear is used for here, tip for trip, he for 
the, fat for cat, saw for was, or farther 
for father. These spellings do not cause a 
child to visualize words he would never 
see. Pupils are taught how to refer to 
lists and dictionaries for help. They are 
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shown how to cross out incorrectly spelled 
words and to write the correct word above 
jt or in the margin. Eight-year-olds can 
be taught to go about this work with en- 
joyment and in a businesslike manner if 
they have proper incentive and training. 

Writing and spelling can be fun if 


there is enthusiasm back of it. 


Games and Typewriters 


Children are fascinated by games and 
gadgets. When interest in spelling wanes, 
a new game or gadget canhelp some 
children re-establish it, particularly 
those who do not find enough incentive 
for good spelling in the actual writing 
situation itself. In games they focus at- 
tention on specific words more than they 
do in reading sentences and paragraphs. 
For this reason some children learn bet- 
ter through games. It is not uncommon 
to see a group of children during a “free 
time” period completely engrossed with 
a commercial spelling game. 

A class center which contains games 
to promote growth in reading and spell- 
ing usually contains such things as: 

Matching games: word-word, word-picture, 


beginning letter-picture, authors, word-lotto. 
Puzzles: jig-saw puzzles that include both 


pictures and spellings, crossword puzzles. 

Anagrams. 

Word-book game: separate cards contain 
many variations of words such as like, likes, 
liking, liked. A child gets a book when he 
has all four cards. The one with the most 
books at the end is the winner. 


In some schools a typewriter is pro- 
vided in the class for any child who may 
have occasion to use it. Usually a chart 
is also provided to show how he can 
teach himself proper fingering. In many 
cases this proves to be an incentive to 
children in learning to spell. 


Children with Unusual Difficulties 


There is great variation among young 
children in regard to their ability to learn 
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to spell words. The teacher must view a 
child’s spelling ability in relation to his 
personality and his general maturation in 
language. What are his relationships to- 
ward the teacher, toward other pupils, 
toward members of his own home? What 
are his attitudes toward learning to spell? 
How well has he progressed in communi- 
eating verbally with others and in de- 
veloping speaking, meaning, and reading 
vocabularies? What interest does he show 
in writing? How well developed are his 
motor skills? What special defects of 
vision, speech, or hearing are apparent? 
Is there any evidence of colloquia) or for- 
eign speech? What techniques has he de- 
veloped to assist him in learning to spell 
new words? 

The program for helping children with 
their spelling problems must depend on 
the special difficulties encountered by 
each individual. Distinction should be 
drawn between the child who spells 
poorly but is equally retarded in other 
language areas and the child who has 
difficulty in learning to spell but is able 
to speak fluently and to read well. In 
the former case, the child usually needs 
time to grow and normal instruction 
geared to his learning pace—unless all 
language development has been thwarted 
by problems confronting him in his per- 
sonal life. 

Children who have difficulty in learn- 
ing through the ordinary methods con- 
sisting chiefly of seeing and hearing tech- 
niques sometimes learn to spell by actu- 
ally feeling. The method used to teach 
children who present such extreme prob- 
lems is referred to as the kinaesthetic 
method: 

1. As a child needs a word, write it 
large on a strip of paper or card with 
crayon as he observes. Have him keep 
these cards in a box for future reference. 

2. Show him how to trace the model 
without interruption with his finger—not 
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with a pencil—as often as he wishes. 

3. Ask him to reproduce the word 
without a copy. 

A child who has difficulty in spelling 
should work on a few words at a time. 
He should not compare the length of his 
list of words with lists of other children. 
He should not be made to feel that he is 
a poor speller. As the teacher works with 
him, he should get the impression that 
he can learn to spell. Such a child needs 
supervision of all written work so that 
only the correct form will be observed 
and used. Very frequently he also needs 
help in making individual letters in hand- 
writing. A more detailed account of pro- 
cedures for working with a child whose 
progress in spelling is delayed may b 
found in a handbook designed specific- 
ally for this purpose. (See bibliography) 


Children Who Spell Easily 


The superior speller who makes few 
or no errors on pre-tests can also be a 
problem to the teacher. Such a child 
can often progress best by using his time 
to write, provided he is supplied with a 
dictionary and other assistance which he 
may need to help himself. If the class at- 
mosphere is sufficiently stimulating, rea- 
sons for writing should develop natural- 
ly. If opportunity is provided to share 
results with the class, incentive may be 
increased. Frequently by the time these 
children have reached the third grade, 
they take great delight in writing for 
their own amusement. 

Sometimes these children can serve by 
helping other children or the teacher, by 
proofreading compositions to be used in 
the class newspaper, by writing dictation 
exercises for the other children from the 
words being studied, by making cross- 
word puzzles, by creating new speiling 
games to be used including words that 
are being studied, by compiling lists of 
words most frequently misspelled by the 
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class, or by making up tests on higher 
level words for themselves. 


Evaluation of Spelling Program 


The success of the spelling program 
is best evaluated in the actual writing 
of the pupils. Are they using an increas- 
ingly larger writing vocabulary or do 
they tend to avoid writing words which 
are difficult for them to spell? Are they 
showing evidence of enthusiasm in de- 
tecting and correcting errors and_ in 
learning to spell not only the common 
words that all need but words which they 
as individuals need for their own writ- 
ing? Are they becoming increasingly self- 
directing in finding their own errors on 
written papers? If so, then we have 
taught spelling in order to communicate. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 
For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


Toys and Models— 


Representative of Man’s World 


ANYONE WHO WATCHES CHILDREN WITH A SYMPATHETIC EYE OR 
listens with an ear tuned to children’s responses cannot fail to 
recognize the good effect that the making and using of toys and 
models has upon developing personalities. But, should this 
making and using of toys and models be a part of the school 
curriculum? Just what do the children learn while they are con- 
structing them and playing with them? 


Values extend all the way from the energy releasing activity 
that comes from pounding nails and sawing wood to the acquir- 
ing of the finer skills and coordinations needed to make working 
models. They extend from learning about simple fundamental 
devices like the axle to learning about the combined mechan- 
ical devices that have made complex machines available to in- 
dustry and science. Imagination and creativity are stimulated 
and problems are solved through cooperative effort. Motivation 
for research develops and knowledge is absorbed because they 
are associated with a need to know. Some of our culture is inter- 
nalized easily and naturally as children make and play with 
toys representative of the world about them. Furthermore, dis- 
covering that it is possible to think and do, to try and succeed, 
to make mistakes and try again, often changes a child’s opinion 
of himself to the extent that he feels more and more adequate. 


Children and teachers rarely verbalize about the results of 
working in this area of making toys and models in terms of high- 
sounding educational objectives. Children express their wonder, 
their joy, their interest, their new knowledge, their changes in 
attitude in simple but significant phrases. Teachers express 
their observations about the growth of individuals and groups in 
everyday but meaningful language. They note the present needs 
of their pupils and very practically provide situations that will 
meet these needs. If we stop, look, and listen in the classrooms 
described, there will be no doubt that sound educational objec- 
tives are being attained. 
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Watching chil- 
dren work and 
play gives clues 
for curriculum. 














Contributing 
help aids individ- 
uals to become 
accepted group 
members. 
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Situation 


Wooden and cardboard 
boxes, nails, button molds, 
dowels were placed in the 
treasure box by the 
teacher. 


The children were taken 
on a-trip to the station to 
watch the trains and men 
at work. 

Some large cartons had 
been left in the classroom 
by workmen. 


The children’s interest in 
“Time” in general led to 
an interest in ancient and 
modern methods of telling 
time. 


The teacher felt the need 
for stimulating some 
further interest in play ac- 
tivities. She told about a 
game using stilts. The chil- 
dren’s interest was aroused 
in making some. 


Geoffrey, who is a he- 
havior problem as well as 
a reading one, made a 
“Peep Show” about knights. 
He drew the scenery and 
with a committee’s help 
made knights and placed 
them in jousting positions. 


The children were tak- 
ing an arm-chair trip 
around the world by boat. 
The question came up of 
how locks on a canal work. 
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5’s—7’s, Their Response 


“My wagon will be a hay one.” 

“You need an axle—then your 
wheels will go around.” 

“Don’t stand there, I might 
saw yuh.” 

“Look how straight I sawed 
wood and hammered nails.” 


“Let’s make a train and have 
tickets and everything.” 

“Dorothy, you could make the 
tickets and money.” 

“Train wheels don’t have 
spokes, do they, Miss Gillin?” 

“Tl be the engineer, you can 
be the conductor.” 


8’s and 9’s, Their Response 


“Those people who lived long 
ago weren’t so dumb; they could 
make sundials and that isn’t 
easy.” 

“We must be sure to be here 
to get the two o’clock shadow.” 

“Look, eleven and one o'clock 
are the same on this shadow 
clock.” 


“The tall man in the circus 
uses stilts.” 

“Will you measure me? [I'll 
measure you.” 

“My footrests will be 4” from 
the floor.” 

“Mine are going to be 8”.” 

“Remember what Mrs. Titus 
said—we’ve got to make strong 
joints.” 


10’s—12’s, Their Response 


“Hey, Bob, what does it say in 
this book about knights joust- 
ing? Will you read it to me?” 

“Tl light it up. I know how 
to rig up an electric light.” 

“Don’t keep the light on too 
long, fellows, that’s paper.” 

“Sure! We'll tell the class 
about it tomorrow. Let’s de- 
cide just what to say.” 


“Couldn’t we build a canal and 
make locks?” 

“Maybe we could use a pulley 
here.” 

“T think the locks should open 
like our garage doors open.” 

“T’ll go to the library and see 
if they have a book on locks.” 


Teacher’s Observations 


That sawing will use up some 
of John’s excess energy. 

Axle is a word everybody could 
learn. 

They have remembered what I 
said about safety. They do apply 
what has real meaning for them. 


Here is real purpose and plan- 


ning. 
If the children persist, it will 
be an accomplishment for them. 
I’ll find some more books on 
trains for our library. 
Dorothy is becoming an ac- 
cepted member of the group. 


Interests certainly change 
groupings in this class. I’m glad 
there is such a shift. It helps 
to integrate the group. 

This study has given the chil- 
dren a better appreciation of 
man’s inventiveness. 


The children have listened at- 
tentively. I’m sure they see the 
problem as a whole. 

Accurate measurement has 
real meaning for them now. 

I didn’t know Mary was so 
timid. 

I’m sure this game will develop 
better skills and coordinations 
for some of the children. 


That violent temper of Geof- 
frey’s hasn’t shown itself lately. 

Geoffrey is artistic and has 
mechanical ability. Ill use his 
talent often. 

Now he is actually showing an 
interest in reading. 

The ability of this group of 
children to speak before the 
class is increasing remarkably. 


Such enthusiastic interest in 
mechanical devices! 

They are accepting each other’s 
ideas and weighing their worth 
very carefully. 

Mary and Billie have spent 
every spare moment digging in 
books. 

Well, it’s crude but it works. I 
have never seen such satisfac- 
tion over a problem solved. 


—EstTHER THACKRAH, Philadelphia Public Schools 
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A train to go places. 


Our planes must be 
right when we fly. 


Imagination, resourcefulness, ingenuity, intelligence, and social sensitivity have full play when 
the child is planning in materials, is selecting things from the “treasure box,” is making his 
design come true with hammer and saw, nails and paint, and then with his own created toy is 
dramatizing the world about him. 


Beds for our dolls. 
We’re going to the store. 
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PAPER 
BAG 
DOLL 


Head: stuff bag with crumpled newspaper (sc too much); model by pulling, pinching, squeezing, 
pressing, smoothing. 

Neck: wrap and tie securely. 

Arms and Legs: fold and crease four strips of wrapping paper or heavy bag paper; paste or 
staple long open side; turn up and crease end for hand or foot; tie arms securely to neck; fasten 
(sew, staple) legs to bag. : 

Features and Costumes: individual invention and preferences have full play both in design and 
selection of materials (crayons, paper, cloth). 


LITTLE 
HORSE 






Roll or Cane: use folded newspaper (all 
corners and edges even), begin at long 
open side, fold and crease a very narrow 
strip (less than 4”); continue to fold and 
press making a tight, hard, firm roll 
(about 12” diameter); tie securely to 
make cane. 

Note: in making horse, two children 
usually work together as partners. 


Body and Head: use 3 full sheets as one, fold into quarters; make cane; bend up one end of cane 
(about 1/3) and then bend part of it down and tie securely in place to form, head. 

Legs: use one sheet for each pair, fold into quarters; make cane; bend in half; locate across body 
and tie securely in place; tie each pair of legs tightly together and close to body; spread legs 
apart. 

Ears: use 1/8 sheet, fold in half; make cane; pass through space in head; trim, shape. 
Tail: use 1/8 sheet, fold in half; make cane; push into end of body; fringe. 

Coat, Harness, Wagon, Rider, Driver: may be added. 


(Continued in February 1955) 
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Kansas City Study Conference Committee meets with ACEI Executive Secretary 


Seated, from left: Eleanor Sandy, President, Kansas City ACE; Barbara Henderson, Co-Chairman, Local Conference 
Committee; Frances Hamilton, Executive Secretary, ACEI; Ruth Marshall, Chairman, Local Conference Commit- 
tee; Marie Brooks, Lora Hawkins, Virginia Wilhoit, and Ruth Phillips, Chairmen of local committees; standing, 
Louise Hornbrook, Co-Chairman, Local Conference Committee; Mark W. Bills, Superintendent, Kansas City Schools. 





ACEI 1955 STUDY CONFERENCE—April 11-15—Kansas City 





Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


LIBRARY BUILDING 
NINTH and LOCUST STREETS 


November 22, 1954. 
WELCOME—THE KANSAS CITY MANNER 


We, your colleagues, join the community in extending a Kansas City welcome to ACEI 
and the 1955 Study Conference. 

Kansas City has earned the descriptive title, “A Friendly City.” In keeping with that 
reputation, we assure you that your trip to Kansas City will add richly to your storehouse of 
kindly memories of interesting places you have visited, and of stimulating fellowship within 
the profession. 

The Conference theme. “Focus on Children,” is both timely and consistent with the 
origins and record of ACEI. The dedicated membership of our profession has never lost 
this focus while seeking justifiable improvement within the profession. 

We. your hosts, will profit most from your visit to our City. You will see us “as we are.” 
Some things we do superbly. Other aspects of our work will appear to less advantage. How- 
ever, we hope that you will sense the “Accent On Improvement” which is our own theme for 
1954-55. 

May we hope that this Study Conference shall be memorable for its fellowship and con- 
tributions to our obligations to seek always better education for children. 


Sincerely, 


Wark 6. (4ht 


Mark W. Bills. Superintendent of Schools 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . . . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





Branch Reinstated 


Watauga County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Carolina 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 


You will be interested that our Head- 
quarters Building Fund has grown by nearly 
$300 since last month. The total now reads 
$15.359.88. 


Education Conferences 


The other day when Mary Leeper recalled 
with the Headquarters staff the early days of 
ACEI, one of the highlights of her chat was 
stories of past conferences. How many of you 
remember the “Delegate Days” of ACEI con- 
ferences during the ‘thirties, when everyone, 
clad in white, marched behind the standard 
of his or her state association? And, do you 
remember when each, in turn, presented a skit 
for the audience? 

Those days had spirit and frivolity, but, 
as one annual conference attendant put it, 
“Competitive spirit increased yearly to the 
point that delegates found themselves spend- 
ing more time rehearsing their skits than in 
learning about children.” 

As ACEI has grown, so has the quality of 
its conferences heightened. The day of the 
“convention” is over; today, we are becom- 
ing more and more of a study—or working— 
conference. The trend extends horizontally 
across the field of educational associations. 
Each one tries to offer to its members and 
interested friends a series of days full of 
practical. forward-looking information and 
study. j 

So often we hear our friends say, “Why, I 
didn’t know .. . .” about a meeting, or “I 
didn’t know until too late to arrange to 
go... . For this reason, we try in this 
column to keep our readers as up-to-date as 
possible on coming meetings of the organiza- 
tions who share our interest in children. 
Among meetings scheduled for early next year 
are: 

Feb. 26-March 2—St. Louis regional meet- 

ing of American Association of School 
Administrators. 
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March 6-12—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development; Chicago, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

March 12-16—Denver regional meeting of 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

March 16-19—Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, Annual Conference; Chicago, 
Sherman Hotel. 

March 28—Child Study Association of 
America; New York City. 

April 2-6—Cleveland regional meeting of 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

We are sure you have already marked on 

your calendars: 

April 1]-15—1955 ACEI Conference; Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Now, circle it in red! 


ACEI-NANE Luncheons 


At each of the three regional meetings of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, ACEI and the National Association 
of Nursery Education will jointly sponsor 
luncheon programs for members and friends. 

The program at each luncheon meeting will 
include the showing of the film “A Long Time 
to Grow,” Part II, produced by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Vassar College. Part II, 
in itself a complete unit, is, we think, a very 
effective presentation of the activities and 
abilities of the “fours” and “fives” in an 
environment suited to their needs. 

The time and place of each of these lunch- 
eons and the discussion leaders will vary at 
each of the three regional AASA conferences: 

St. Louis: Monday, February 28, 12:30 

PM, Hotel Lennox. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University. 
Denver: Monday, March 14, 12:30 PM, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Will Crawford, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
Cleveland: Monday, April 4, 12:30 PM, 
Hotel Statler. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Thomas G. Pul- 
len, State Dept. of Education, Md. 

You may wish to call this to the attention 
of the superintendent of schools in your com- 
munity, encouraging him to attend. Plan to 
do so yourself! Tickets will be available at 
the registration desk in the conference cities. 
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You'll want to know... 


Kansas City IS SOMETIMES CALLED “GATE- 
way to the West,” because it stands where the 
Old West began, where forest and river trails 
met, and where brave explorers left civiliza- 
tion behind to penetrate the wilderness be- 
yond. It is also dubbed “Heart of America” 
because it is near the geographic center of the 
nation. Standing as it does at the border be- 
tween North and South, it was a key point in 
the War between the States. 


The borders of Missouri touch upon more 
states than any other in the Union. By her 
location, population, and language, she is so 
diversified that she cannot be considered 
wholly northern, southern. eastern, or western. 


Missouri has been blest with natural beauty 
—rocky hills and green plains, forest, lakes 
and streams, gushing springs and big caves, 
bright bloom of hawthorne and dogwood. 


The hawthorne, official flower of Missouri, 
is represented in the state by at least seventy- 
five species. The blue bird, whose gorgeous 
plumage mirrors sunlit sky and reddish sun- 
set glow, is the official state bird. 


The state’s history is tied in with many 
significant incidents of national growth: the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Santa Fe Trail traf- 
fic, the Lewis and Clark Expedition, the Pony 
Express, and the struggle for Kansas. 


Certain areas of the state have been im- 
mortalized in literature—Hannibal, — the 
Huckleberry Finn region of Mark Twain: 
Branson, the Shepherd of the Hills country 
of Harold Bell Wright; Maryville, West of 
the Water Tower land of Homer Croy. Other 
literary lights produced by Missouri are Sara 
Teasdale. Rose Wilder Lane, Eugene Field, 
T. S. Eliot, and Josephine Johnson. 


Two well-known artists have preserved Mis- 
souri’s history in pictures: Caleb Bingham 
and Thomas Hart Benton. Kansas City’s Nel- 
son Gallery of Art is known for its fine col- 
lection and the beauty of its building and 
grounds, 


Educationally, Missouri nurtured the first 
kindergarten in America (Susan Blow in St. 
Louis. 1873); the world’s first manual train- 
ing school; and the first State University 
west of the Mississippi. Twenty-nine years ago 
the International Kindergarten Union (now 
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ACEI) held its thirty-third annual meeting in 
Kansas City. 


Politically, Missouri has produced Senator. 
Thomas Hart Benton (great-uncle of the art- 
ist), General John J. Pershing, General Omar 
Bradley, and Ex-President Harry S. Truman. 

The books listed below throw light on the 
region, its manners and life of yesterday and 
today. 


Ellis, Roy. A Civic History of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Springfield. Mo.: 1930. To the 
visitor who wants to read authentic docu- 
mented history, this book is recommended 
for its studious accuracy of detail. 


Garwood, Darrell. Crossroads of America: 
The Story of Kansas City. N. Y.: Norton, 
1938. This biography of a city, in terms of 
the men who shaped it, furnishes good his- 
torical background material. 


Haskell, Henry C. City of the Future. A Nar- 
rative History of Kansas City, 1850-1950. 
Kansas City: Frank Glenn Publishing Co., 
1950. A portrayal of Kansas City’s continu- 
ing effort to realize its potentialities. 


Nelson, Joseph. Backwoods Teacher. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1949. The story of a 
school teacher’s experience at Big Piney 
in the Ozarks. 


Painte, Allyson. “I’m from Missouri!” Where 
Man and Mule Shaped the Heart of a Na- 
tion. N. Y.: Hastings House, 1951. Mostly 
pictures and picture-maps, with enough text 
to add essential information to charming 
and inspiring photographs of all parts of 
the state. Many historical homes are in- 
cluded. 


Serl. Emma; Lanterman, Alice; and Sheaff, 
Virginia. The Story of Kansas City. Kansas 
City: Board of Education, 1944-1952. Pre- 
pared for and illustrated by pupils in the 
Kansas City schools. 


Snow, Thad. From Missouri. Boston:. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1954. A Missouri farmer 
tells his story—hard work, success. loss, 
recovery—how his horizon widened from 
local matters to the nation and the world. 


—STELLA H. PIERSON 
Education Librarian 
Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Books for Children ... 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





PLENTY TO WATCH. By Mitsu & Taro 
Yashima. New York: Viking, 18 E. 48th 
St., 1954, Pp. 39, $2.50. Life in a southern 

Japanese village is beautifully portrayed in 

this picture storybook of the sights children 

see on their way home from school—the life 
and customs of the village, the shops, the 
markets, the homes, the people, the farms and 
fields. This is a splendid book to place in 
the hands of American children to give them 


an appreciation of the way of life of the 
Japanese. A distinctive and distinguished 


book. Ages: 6 to 9. 


THE BIRTHDAY. A Merry Tale with Many 
Pictures. By Hans Fischer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison Ave., 1954, 
unp. $3. This, it seems to me, is one of the 

most perfect picture books of the year, for it 

has a remarkable blending of the ingredients 
which children love in a story—animals per- 





forming household tasks for a little old 
woman, secret plans for a birthday celebra- 
tion, and difficulties encountered and sur. 
mounted successfully. The author has woven 
a magic folklore quality around a modern 
story. achieving much the same result as 
Wanda Gag did in her stories. This is the 
second picture book to come from this re- 
nowned Swiss illustrator. The pictures in full 
color have a highly imaginative quality and 
are full of the details children love. Ages: 
d to 6, 


WHEEL ON THE CHIMNEY. By Margaret 
Wise Brown and Tibor Gergely. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, E. Washington 5q., 1954, 
Pp. 32. $3. This picture book, written by 

the late Margaret Wise Brown and illustrated 

by Tibor Gergely, has an unusual theme for a 

background, It tells of some storks who make 

their nests on the chimney tops in Hungary 
and raise their families there. The farmers 
believe they bring good luck to the house and 
therefore often attach cartwheels to the tops 
of their chimneys in order to attract the storks. 
When winter comes, the storks leave and fly 
(Continued on page 244) 











A dynamic new program in 
elementary science 


SCIENCE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


With a distinguished authorship:— 

DR. GERALD S. CRAIG of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 
elementary science. 


Among noteworthy features:— 

Large open pages with hundreds of pictures in full 
color. 
do experiments. 
The most complete manuals ever devised for elementary- 
science texts. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Atlanta 3 Dallas1 Columbus16 San Francisco3 Toronto 7 


and ten teachers of and _ specialists in 


An abundance of meaningful activities—easy-to- 
Books designed for easy reading. 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT 
FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... 
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tel ad #7. JUMBO-BLOX 


THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 


BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 


HOW? JUST SEE . . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn’t be without them! 


STURDY construction—they’'ll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units ... 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 
3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless 
others—only $30. 








R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Books for Children : 


(Continued from page 242) 


south to Africa and return once again the 
following spring. The story leaves one with a 
rhythmic, peaceful feeling. The cycle of the 
seasons and the migration of birds and the 
beauty of nature are all caught in this inter- 
esting book for children 5 to 8. 


HOW DO YOU TRAVEL? By Miriam 
Schlein. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 
810 Broadway, 1954 unp., $1.50. 


HOW FAST. By G. R. Saxon. Illustrated by 
Isabel Sherwin Harris. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 1954, 
unp., $2. 


FARTHER AND FASTER. By John G. Mc- 
Cullough and Leonard Kessler. Illustrated 
by Leonard Kessler. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1954, unp., $2.50. 

Tkese three books deal with the subject of 
transportation and are written for young 
readers. How Do You Travel? explains the 
ways that birds, animals. and man travel. It 
is a simple introduction to the subject in- 


tended for four to six year olds and the pre- 
sentation is humorous. 


Farther and Faster deals with man’s de- 
velopment of different methods of transporta- 
tion from the use of animals as beasts of 
burden to the development of the wheel and 
the invention of ships, steam engines, auto- 
mobiles, and airplanes. Designed for the six 
to ten-year old, it is gaily illustrated and is 
easily read. 

How Fast compares the rates of speed of 
birds, fish, animals, people, cars, trains, 
planes. It is a fascinating book and will appeal 
to those who have to answer the question, 
How fast does it go?” Ages: 10 years and up. 


SUPERSTITIOUS? HERE’S WHY! By Julie 
Forsyth Batchelor and Claudia de Lys. Il- 
lustrated by Erik Blegvad. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1954, Pp. 129, $2.25. This 

is the first children’s book on superstitions 

that I’ve come across. The book is divided 
into sections which deal with different kinds 
of superstitions—charms, superstitions about 
food. sleep, numbers, animals. Like riddles 
and rhymes, superstitions are part of the 


(Continued on page 246) 





under American Library Association sponsorship 





Introduced at the A.L.A. convention 
in Minneapolis, the package plan 
has won enthusiastic support from 
librarians everywhere. Here’s what 
the plan offers you: 


¢ The best foreign children’s books, se- 
lected by a special A.L.A. committee of 
experts. These include latest publications 
as well as beloved classics of all lands. 
¢ Books in every language—French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, German, Dutch, Danish, 
Finnish, Swedish, Norwegian and many 
others. You can choose packages that 





The package plan for foreign children’s books 


Write today for complete details, price lists and titles offered in various packages. 


THE PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street + Forest Hills, L. 1., New York City 


best fit the needs of your community 
and its schools. 


© Books selected for their fine qualities 
of illustration, design and text. Children 
enjoy them and can follow the stories 
even without reading the text. 


e An easy and economical way to build 
representative foreign book collections 
for children. New packages are con- 
stantly being made available. 


© Book packages starting as low as $10 
each. 
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essentials in a 


creative music program 





give them a chance to make MUSIC 


M 348—GOLD COAST MARIMBA 

for rhythm activities and music experimentation. 

This African designed instrument can be played without 
musical score. Complete with two mallets... 

$10.95 


M 349—BARREL DRUM 

a 12” buckskin drumhead fitted over 
a 10” barrel—metal handle holder 
so it can be carried for 

their parades. Tone 

can be regulated. 
$10.95 











Write for 60 page 
free catalog. 


al, 


PC) X we Te 9 ee) 
Creative Playthi 
5 University Place, New York 3 * 316 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 244) 


language and background of most children, 
but they seldom realize their origin which 
lies in the folklore of the past. A small book, 
but one which will be of interest to some chil- 
dren 10 years old and up. 


IMPUNITY JANE. By Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. New York: 
Viking, 18 E. 48th St., 1954, Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Impunity Jane, a little English doll just four 

inches high, longed for an adventurous life. 

For years she had belonged to little girls who 

cared for her carefully and left her to rusticate 

in her doll’s house. One day a little boy heard 

Impunity Jane’s plea for freedom and put her 

in his pocket and took her out to see the 

world—at least the world from a boy’s point 
of view. One of the most satisfying aspects 
of the book is the relationship of the boy and 
the doll, a relationship which so often exists 
but is frequently looked upon as something 
unusual by adults. The illustratons in color by 
Adrienne Adams complement the text very 
nicely. Ages: 6 to 10. 


HORTON HEARS A WHO! By Dr. Seuss. 


New York: Random House, 1954, unpaged, 

$2.50. The picture nonsense books of Dr. 
Seuss are well-known to adults and beloved 
by children. The ingredients of this book are 
nonsense and imagination, skillfully inter- 
woven. In addition, Dr. Seuss has been able 
to bring out the idea that everyone, no matter 
what his size, is deserving of help. As the 
elephant says: 

“T simply must help them, 

Because, after all. 

A person’s a person, 

No matter how small.” 

Ages: 5 to 8. 

THE CROOKED COLT. By C. W. Anderson. 
New York: Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 1954, 
unp., $2. C. W. Anderson’s “Blaze” books 

are well-known to all beginning readers and 

young horse lovers. They have been a boon 

to librarians and teachers for they have a 

simple vocabulary and yet are written in a 

distinctive style and tell a good story. This is 

the tale of a little crooked colt whom no one 
thought would be any good, but he turned 
out “to be a very brave little colt and now he 












NEW! 


Laughter 
and 


by GRAYCE E. LONG 


with Piano or Autoharp Accompaniment 


| CHILDREN’S BOOKS with MUSIC 


ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD BOOKS 


THE SING AND PLAY BOOK $1.50 
NEw SONGS AND GAMES—A companion to 


the Sing and Play Book 1.50 
Storigs THAT SING — Illustrated, pictures 

drawn by kindergarten children 2.50 
SONGS AND STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS — 

Colored illustrations 2.50 
MOTHER GOOSE SONGS 2.00 


WALK THE WORLD TOGETHER — Forty songs, 
each with a constructive thought, for 
poues children 2.50 





The composer, a former kindergarten | 
teacher and now a lecturer on music and 
drama for young children, has very appro- 
priately entitled this collection. Songs 
can be dramatized. 23 full-page ~— 
pictures. $2. 





BOSTON ON MIS co. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 








AUTO HARPS 








BOSTON 16,. MASS, 


RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS and MUSIC 


Catalog sent upon request — no charge 
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is the best of them all.”” Mr. Anderson’s fine 
pencil sketches are an integral part of the 
story. Ages: 5 to 8. 


BATS. Written and illustrated by Charles L. 
Ripper. New York: William Morrow, 425 
Fourth Ave., 1954, Pp. 63. $2. This is a 

fascinating book on bats, a subject which has 

seldom been presented to young children. 

Beautiful illustrations and clear texts describe 

the different kinds of bats, their physical struc- 

ture, their radar-guided flight, their care of 
their young, their hibernation habits, and 

their usefulness to man. Ages: 6 to 9. 


AESOP’S FABLES. Selected and edited by 
Laura Harris. Illustrated by Tony Palazzo. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Books, 
1954. Pp. 91. $2.50. Here’s an edition of 

Aesop’s Fables designed for young children 

six years of age and up. The fables, which 

Laura Harris has selected, are the familiar 

favorites and the ones which are most readily 

understood by younger children. Tony Pa- 
lazzo has made some very spirited and dram- 
atic illustrations which bring out the humor 

of the fables. Ages: 5 to 9. 








New light on children’s development 


PSYCHOANALYSIS and the 
EDUCATION of the CHILD 


by GERALD H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 


e The first book to bring together 
psychoanalytic findings and relate 
them to the child’s education, this 
important work offers new insights 
into the ego’s formation, the learn- 
ing process and the development of 
the moral sense. By the author of 
Emotional Disorders of Children. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


Norton “Books That Live’ In Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








See how completely these new Macmillan pro- 
grams meet your elementary social-studies needs 


History: 


Macmillan Elementary History Series 


Geography: 


by Edna McGuire 


Whipple and James Basal Geographies, Revised Edition 


(6-book or 5-book series) 
Unified Course: 
Macmillan Social-Studies Series 
by Cutright, Charters, and others 
Citizenship: 
Civics for Youth, Revised Edition 


by Edmonson, Dondineau, Letton 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


New York 11 Chicago16 Dallas21 Atlanta3 San Francisco 5 
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Books for Adults .. . 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNING 

CHILD. By Marion F. Smith with Arthur 

J. Burks. New York: Harper, 49 E. 33rd 

St., 1954. Pp. 175. $2.75. The purpose of 
this book is to acquaint the public with school 
children with I.Q.’s of from 50 to 89. It was 
written at the insistence of Lt. Col. Burks who 
was concerned about the failures in basic 
training of recruits of similar mental level. 
He wanted people to know that such failures 
among adults can be prevented. He was im- 
pressed with Mrs. Smith’s teaching of slow 
learning school children who have demon- 
strated that with suitable methods of training 
they can be successful in life. 

Mrs. Smith, drawing upon her 15 years of 
experience in special education for slow 
learners, describes dramatically her philo- 
sophy, her methods of teaching, and the re- 
sults obtained. 

The book, written in the first person, is 
very readable with much dialogue and ani- 
mated description, and with numerous ex- 
amples taken from her own experiences. 
Specific and detailed units of work described 
in the book should be of practical value to 
parents and teachers of slow learning children. 
—Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Glenn 
Blair, Stewart Jones, and Ray Simpson. 
New York: Macmillan, 60 Fifth Ave., 1954. 
Pp. 601. $4.75. This book, written by men 

who are all educators, psychologists and par- 

ents, is being enthusiastically received by 
teachers and students. They find it very read- 
able, interesting, practical, and sound. It is 
also comprehensive and up-to-date in its cover- 
age of the many phases of educational psy- 
chology, including child and adolescent de- 
velopment and behavior, readiness for learn- 
ing, principles and practices of learning, mo- 
tivations, abilities, interests, aptitudes, disci- 
pline, methods of studying children, guidance, 
tests, appraisal of learning and of teaching, 
teacher growth and adjustment. 

Apt and interesting illustrations and ex- 
amples help to enrich the material and by 
implication offer suggestions that readers may 
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use in their own situations.—Reviewed by 
IRENE FELTMAN. 


EDUCATING THE SUB-NORMAL CHILD. 
By Frances Lloyd. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., 1953. Pp. 148. 
$3.95. Miss Lloyd, head of a British school 

for educationally subnormal children (I. Q. 
45-75), writes informally of the needs of such 
children and of ways in which those needs 
are being met in her school. Numerous case 
studies of children with whom she and her 
associates have worked illustrate the nature 
of such children and describe methods of 
guidance and of education which have worked 
with these individuals. These activities could 
be applied effectively to subnormal children 
in America. 

The last two chapters—objectives one can 
expect to achieve in special classes for men- 
tally handicapped children, activities used to 
achieve these aims, and the success attained— 
should be of help to teachers and parents 
to know what to teach these children and how 
to do it.—Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM. A Guide 
for Teachers. By Lucile Lindberg. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1954. Pp. 
115. $2.75. Packed in a relatively small 

number of pages are numerous “how-to-do-it” 

suggestions for the teacher who wishes to 
make the classroom experiences of the pupils 
truly democratic. 

The author states that “helping children 
learn to use the democratic process should 
be the school’s first concern.” If children get 
used to autocratic methods, the slower ap- 
proach of democracy may prove later to be 
discouraging to them. 

Eight common misconceptions concerning 
the teaching of democracy are well worth 
reading; i.e., equipment is synonymous with 
democracy, general freedom of expression is 
evidence of democratic process. 

The author believes that the motivating 
needs of the elementary school must be self-felt 
needs. It is the teacher’s role to obtain a 
recogniton of the limitations of the class in 
attacking a problem, to provide for continual 
planning during the operation of any project, 
and to help learners to adjust plans in the 
face of changing conditions. 

Two chapters are devoted to illustrations 
of how the teacher may help children work 
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together in developing plans for meaningful 
experiences. 

The concluding chapter indicates the quali- 
ties a teacher needs to cultivate in order to 
make the democratic process operative. The 
reader cannot escape a sense of deep alle- 
giance to the value of the democratic process 
and a liberal implementation of this process 
in the classroom of the elementary school.— 
Reviewed by Martin H. BarTELs. 


THE JEALOUS CHILD. By Edward Podol- 
sky. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. 147. $3.75. The emphasis in this 

book is upon causes of jealousy such as 
physical defects, poor health, minority group 
membership, and feelings of inferiority due 
to being an only child, a stepchild, a child 
of divorce, or an illegitimate child. 

Although this psychiatrist says that “a 
great deal can be done to make the jealous 
child a happy child,” he tells only in broad 
generalities how to accomplish such a result. 
He says, for example, that parents should 
teach a child to acquire a sense of self- 
confidence and self-esteem, but he suggests no 
specific ways in which they can do it. 


Although the book may be disappointing 
in its failure to give much specific help for 
aiding jealous children, it has some value in 
helping parents and teachers understand what 
may make a child jealous. With very little 
material written on the subject of jealousy 
and with our awareness of it as a major prob-. 
lem, Podolsky’s contribution is welcome.— 
Reviewed by IRENE FELTMAN. 


COMMUNITY IN CRISIS. By James H. Tip- 
ton. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. 180. $3.75. As in other communities 

where Negroes have become numerically 

greater, problems of intercultural relations 
became critical in the city which the author 
has designated as Central City. The author 
has described the thinking, actions, and out- 
comes of an actual situation in which white 
students in a public school, with the aid of 
their parents, attempted to force Negro stu- 
dents out of their school and other predomi- 
nantly white schools. The diary of what 
occurred, with small thumbnail sketches of 
community leaders, school administrators, 
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Books for Adults 
Planning Buying (Continued from page 249) 


and students, is compelling reading. It should 


a F or Fall ? be useful to schools facing similar situations 


since it points out clearly that an honest 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE and courageous stand will not only end such 


a difficulty, but will leave a community more 


OF STURDY, USEFUL PLAY AND integrated and in better health psychologically. 
WORK TOOLS One of the points which particularly in- 


terested the reviewer was the failure of the 
school officials to appreciate the leadership 


DESIGNED WITH THE CHILD possibilities of the eight students who lead 





OFFICE ADDRESS: Rifton, N. Y. 


IN MIND! the revolt. Instead of proving “unimportant” 
they became the spearhead of the entire 
school. The analysis of what types of students 
are dangerous leaders should also be useful 
reading for school personnel.—Reviewed by 
ELEANOR VOLBERDING. 
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Issues lost in mail replaced free if 
we are notified within two months fol- 
lowing issue date. Any later than two 
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Every elementary grade teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s packed with illustrations 

on all the instruments and outfits in the com- 
plete line. Mail coupon today. 
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The 44-page RHYTHM BAND DIREC. 
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on organizing and teaching rhythm 
.4\. band groups. Has 29 pages of mu- 
Sic scores. Costs only $1.00. Send 
for it today! 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editors, LUCY NULTON and Teachers 
P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 





Awareness of mental health (and open con- 
sideration of its many factors) has traveled a 
long road since Beers’, A Mind That Found 
Itself. Now we have a wide range of maga- 
zines and authors offering insights, case his- 
tories. research studies, episodes, organized 
reviews. descriptions, recorded interviews, 
biography, fiction, in earnest furtherance of 
our concern for the mental health of all of us. 


Here are some gatherings we find valuable: 

“I want to write you about love—the love 
of God. the love of family, and the love of 
our friends and neighbors.” writes a father, 
W. Maurice Ewing, in “A Letter to My Chil- 
dren.” Reader’s Digest, Sept. 1954. 

“All human creatures deserve a happy 
childhood as a right and as a prerequisite to 
normal adulthood, and the first essential to 
happiness is love. I have observed that if a 
child does not have a wholehearted love from 
and for someone before he is five years 
old, he is emotionally stunted perhaps for 
the rest of his life.” Pearl Buck in “The 
Touch of Life,” The Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 
1954. ponders the rise of power of the pro- 
fessional over our lives. Though she does 
not mention teachers, applications occur as 
one reads. “What we all need above every- 
thing is faith in each other as human beings.” 
Also “We Chose the Ugly Duckling” by Cla- 
rice Belasyse, Child-Family Digest, Oct. 1954. 

“The Psychological Role of the Father in 
the Family,” Spurgeon English, Social Case- 
work, Oct. 1954, is a sensitive, scientific view 
of the role of the father in changing modern 
life. Eight variants of the father role are 
stated. Specific suggestions are given on how 
father can offset resentments of woman-dom- 
inated learning situations. “Scarcely any child 
gains enough feeling of worth.” 

“Things You Never Knew About Yourself,” 
Constance Foster, Child-Family Digest, Sept. 
1954, astounds us anew that so many of our 
personality traits result from unwise hand- 
ling during the toilet-training period. Also, 
in same issue, “The Need to Think Critically,” 
Stains. shows children’s need to think critic- 
ally: why and how. Glick’s, “Spotting Poten- 


‘tial Delinquents in the School” recounts re- 
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search into possible means of “knowing when 
a child is heading in the wrong direction.” 
Saffer’s, “Reducing Anxiety in Hospitalized 
Children,” describes a study on emotional 
aspects of tonsillectomy in young children. 
Detailed suggestions on preparing a child for 
surgery are valuable. “Are You a Pick-’ 
pocket?” by Doubtfire is serious. Do you take 
things out of a child’s pocket (or locker, 
desk, or confidings) without permission? 

For contrast and relief from guilt feel- 
ings, “?why, WHY, why?” by Gina Watson, 
Child-Family Digest, Oct. 1954, is a delight- 
ful description of wholesome three-year-old 
curiosity. 

A surprising, candid, and novel view of 
“The Real Menace of TV,” Jane Whitbread 
and Vivian Cadden, Harper’s, Oct. 1954. 

See!: “Johnny, a Rejected Child,” Padouk, 
and “Persistence of Emotional Needs in 
Young Children,” Holmes and Brown, Under- 
standing the Child, Oct. 1954. Northway, “But 
Perhaps Your Child Is All Right” and Bern- 
hardt, “Sex Education,” Bulletin of Institute 
of Child Study (Toronto) Mar. 1954. 

Is being an only child an advantage or not? 
“The Only Child,” Family Life, Sept. 1954, 
a review of research. Most “onlies” will think 
it coldly statistical. Figures can lie! Also see 
“Over-Ambitious Parents,” Child-Family 
Digest, Oct. 1954. Antidote: “2 Is Not 3” by 
Elsie Gibbs, Parents’ Magazine, Oct. 1954. 
Delightful insights into differences within 
one year’s development in the life of the 
child. Teacher: “8 is not 9,” “7 is not 8.” 
Also, same issue, Bacmeister’s “What Is Your 
Child Afraid of?” 

“Has Your Child a Speech Difficulty?” Jon 
Eisenson, Parents’ Magazine, Oct. 1954, and 
“What Parents Can Do for the Stuttering 
Child” by Virgil A. Anderson, Child-Family 
Digest, June 1954, both consider mental 
health in relation to language development. 

Others: “Never Brand Your Child a Fail- 
ure.” M. Heaps, Ladies’ Home Journal, Oct. 
1954. “Divorce Granted,” Whitman, Reader's 
Digest, Oct. 1954. “The Meaning of Thank 
You,” Marguerita Rudolph, Your Child's 
World, Nov. 1954. 

We must not forget that mental health does 
not automatically take care of physical health. 
“Posture, Play, Health,” Barclay, New York 
Times Magazine, July 25, 1954. 

“Why do we get so tired?” What can we do 
about it? Albert Maisel concisely answers 


in Today's Health, Sept. 1954. 
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Films Seen and Liked... 


ACEI Film Review Centers 


Films 
Adults 
A DAY AT WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
SCHOOL. Distributed by Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
1953. Color, $200. 20 min. Washington 
Boulevard School in Los Angeles is a school 
for the physically handicapped. The film shows 
transportation of children by bus; classroom 
scenes; special equipment for therapy, recrea- 
tion, and learning that enables this school to 
help these handicapped youngsters. Follows 
a typical day’s routine.—Great Lakes Film 
Review Center. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING. Produced by 
Nat'l. Comm. on Safety Education, NEA, 
1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
1954. B & w, $42; color, $95. 19 min. 


Filmed at Four Corners School, Montgomery 


FOR 






A 


that’s really 
FOUR games in one, Times 
Square is a completely “pain- 
less” way to teach arithmetic 
to children, a wonderful eve- 
ning’s entertainment for par- 


These games recommended by ACEI . 


KRAEG GAMES, INC. 
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ENJOYABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE 


All AGE GROUPS 





game TOSS WORDS Old 


America’s newest, most ex.: 
citing game with words is 
instructive to oe 
challenging to grown-ups. 
For FASCINATING ‘> 
with words, te pam to 
ents. get is Toss Word 





County, Maryland, this film shows how the 
discovery of a brush fire on the edge of the 
playground becomes the key that unlocks a 
study unit on fire. Film pictures some of the 
activities of a fourth grade as they try to find 
answers to their questions and conduct a com- 
munity project. Shows integration of subjects. 


—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


Intermediate 


HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET. Distributed by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 1953. B& w, $50; color, 
$112. 12 min. Shows step-by-step how to 

make a puppet (heads, hands, and clothes) 

and a little about handling a puppet on a 

stage.—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


HOW TO MAKE A MASK. Distributed by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 1953. Color, $100. 11 
min. Shows step-by-step how to make a 

mask from clay and papier mache. Children 

wearing masks are shown to suggest possible 
uses.—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


Editor's Note: Films reviewed are 16mm sound. 
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’rithmetic gets a 
brand new costume of gay- 
colored cubes, a bright red 
shaker, and a set of designed- 
for-fun rules! Makes teaching 
easier . . . for all ages. 
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Filmstrips 


Adults 


OUT FROM SILENCE. Three Filmstrips. 
Produced by Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey, Chicago. 1953. Edu- 
cational collaborator: Marion Downs, Univ. 
of Denver. Color, $19.50; $7 each. Silent. 

These three filmstrips—Nature of Hearing 

and Hearing Loss, Safeguarding Your Hear- 

ing, and Rehabilitation of Hard of Hearing— 
illustrate causes of hearing difficulties; call 
attention to some rules to observe to avoid 
hearing loss; and point out treatment which 
can be used for hearing difficulties—Great 
Lakes Film Review Center. 


Intermediate 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 
Eleven Filmstrips. Produced by Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York City. 1953. Color, $6 each; set, 
$59.50. This series deals with the early his- 

tory of the United States up to 1789. Discusses 

early exploration, colonial days, and struggle 
for freedom. Emphasis is ‘placed on cause 
and effect in our history. Titles include: 


Before the White Man (43 frs.) ; America Is 
Discovered (44 frs.) ; Spanish Explorers (39 
frs.); France in the New World (41 frs.) ; 
The Southern Colonies (40 frs.); Colonial 
New England (41 frs.) ; The Middle Colonies 
(38 frs.); The Struggle for a Continent (40 
frs.) ; The Causes of the Revolution (42 frs.) ; 
The War for Independence (42 frs.); and A 
New Nation (41 frs.).—Southeast Film Re- 


view Center. 


CANADA AND THE FAR NORTH SERIES. 
Four filmstrips. Produced by Society for 
Visual Education. 1953. Color, $6 each; 
set, $19. Each of these filmstrips shows 

how the people of the region make a living; 

why the region is an important possession of 
its mother country; population spread (in- 
cluding big cities where important) and why; 
and the principal resources of the area. 
Southwestern Canada and the Wheat Re- 
gion (55 fr.) 
Region of Most People and Southeastern 

Canada (57 fr.) 

Lands of Few People (55 fr.) 
Alaska—The Land and Its People (49 fr.) 


—Southwest Film Review Center. 
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ows: Gute to Phagphengs with « Purpose 


More than 25 years of research by childhood development 
specialists have resulted in the Modern Playway—Educa- 
And now, with this Handbook, nursery 
can easily 
make a sound choice, geared to the proper age level, of 
purposeful playthings that satisfy a child’s urge to learn 
and grow through play, mentally as well as physically. 

You will find it an indispensable help when purchasing 
suitably designed work and play materials for planning 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





THE AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS CENTER. Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., January 1954. 
Pp. 80. $1. Today the school attempts to 

meet the needs of all the children with their 

wide range of abilities and interests. To do 
this the teacher must have access to many 
types of aids. It is for this reason that the idea 
for instructional material centers is spreading 
rapidly throughout schools of this country. 

This manual discusses what a center is and 
what a center is not, and points up the neces- 
sity for having a skilled leader in charge of 
the center. Characteristics of such a leader 
are outlined and the services to be rendered 
are enumerated. 

Numerous pictures and diagrams are in- 
cluded to show the arrangement of materials 
within the center and to illustrate the location 
of the center in relation to other departments 
within the school system. The pictures provide 
ideas for many useful materials to be handled 
by the center. 

A list of questions included will help you 
to determine the adequacy of your school’s 
instructional materials—Reviewed by Lota 
TuLLos, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin. 


GOOD EDUCATION FOR OLDER CHIL- 
DREN IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By Adele Franklin and others. New York: 
New York State Council for Early Child- 
hood Education, 1953. Pp. 58. 60¢. This 

bulletin describes the development of cur- 

riculums for the individual classrooms based 
on children’s needs and interests, and func- 
tioning in situations where children can work 
as groups on definite problems. Accounts are 
given of classrooms in action at the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth-grade levels. The presentation 
is such that the reader can see how the chil- 
dren chose meaningful activities that enabled 
them to gain knowledge, skills, understand- 
ings, and appreciations and how they utilized 
schools and community resources in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

Emphasis in three chapters is given to 
meeting the needs of the total personality; to 
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allowing children to achieve in situations in- 
volving responsibility; and to fitting instruc- 
tion to their developmental levels. Thus it is 
made clear that effective courses of study 
must be flexible guides. 

The teacher who does not think of himself 
as being artistic is put at ease by a chapter 
devoted to the use of art experiences for 
growth. A final chapter on the use of records 
is suggestive and stimulating.—J.K. 


THE USE OF PICTURES TO ENRICH 
SCHOOL RESOURCES. By Etta Schneider 
Ress. Creative Educational Society, Inc. 
Mankato, Minnesota, 1953. Pp. 32. $1. 

This manual is an illustrated guide for teach- 

ers on the use of flat pictures in the classroom. 

It shows how pictures can be used to improve 

reading skill, to provide the basis for language 

arts experiences, to clarify social understand- 
ings, to stimulate creative expression, and to 
serve individuals with special problems. Scenes 
are presented of students in classrooms using 
pictures for individual study, for small groups, 
and in large groups with the opaque projector, 
the bulletin board, and the experience chart. 

An attempt is made to subordinate grade 
level to the technique, since the author feels 
that there need be no grade placement of in- 
formation contained in pictures. 

Included in the bulletin is a list of some of 
the outcomes which can be expected from the 
vitalized use of pictures in the classroom.— 
Reviewed by Lota TULLos. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED CHILD. 
By Walter Jacob. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 1954. Pp. 28. 
25¢. This pamphlet defines mental retarda- 

tion as incomplete mental development. It 
describes four types that are recognizable be- 
cause of accompanying physical signs and 
discusses the problems of “brain-damaged” 
and “pseudo-retarded” children. 

An outline for the diagnosis of mental re- 
tardation is given along with practical advice 
to parents for securing the services of special- 
ists to help in working out rehabilitation 
through education. The description of the 
work being done in public and private institu- 
tions is brief but adequate enough to give 
new hope to parents of retarded children. 

A bibliography of books and journals is 
included.—Reviewed by CATHERINE STRIB- 
LING, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin. 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD SUCCEED 
AT SCHOOL. By Garry Cleveland Myers 
and Caroline Clark Myers. Columbus, 
Ohio: Highlights for Children, Inc., 37 E. 
Long St., 1953. Pp. 64. $1. This pamphlet 

is written with a broad approach to the prob- 

lem of school adjustment and parents’ role in 
helping their child make such an adjustment. 

Emphasis on happy home experiences, prog- 

ress toward self-reliance, developing responsi- 

bility, respect for others, and ability to make 
friends are well related to school success. 

Problems of general adjustment are identified, 

underlying causes are sought, children’s feel- 

ings are recognized, and procedures for treat- 
ment are suggested. 

The authors’ concept of a modern elemen- 
tary school is decidedly limited. So far as 
the content of this book is concerned, success 
in school is measured by “skill and drill.” 
Suggestions in this area are good, but proce- 
dures would need to be planned for a specific 
child in conference with his teacher. Such a 
book might stimulate over-anxious parents to 
push unduly on these learning skills —Re- 
viewed by J. Frances Huey, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 
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Train as well as entertain 


Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
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and creates pupil interest in The 
American Adventure Series—the only 
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high interest level books for low ability 
readers. 
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One morning the teacher told 


Stories from 2 
her six- and seven-year-olds, 


the Classrooms 


ning. 

So they gathered together and planned and 
then the children went about their work. That 
is. all but one little boy. “Come now, John- 
nie,” said the teacher, “What are you sup- 
posed to be doing?” 

Johnnie’s eyes looked puzzled, “I don’t 
know, you haven’t planted me yet.” 


—o—_ 


(This needs to be read aloud for full effect.) 


Anthony was a third grader and needed 
help with his reading. He came to the helping 
teacher with a book he had chosen for the 
day. It was a preprimer. He managed to read 
it quite well for the first 10 pages which con- 
tained all six or seven new words. The story 
went like this: 

“See Betty ride. 

Mother, see Betty. 

See, See!” 

Anthony stopped and remarked when he 
had finished that sequence, “Must have been 
a Mexican!” 


—o— 


(Another story to be read aloud.) 


A four-year-old brought a big bulging sack 
to school. But he did not share its contents 
with anyone. 

“Oh, well,” thought the teacher, “he will 
share it when we meet as a group.” But that 
time came and went and he had not shown 
it to anyone. 

The children went to the playground. 
“Now,” thought the teacher, “we will find out 
what is in the sack.” But still the sack re- 
mained unopened in the little boy’s hand. 

Finally she went up to him and said, “What 
do you have in your sack?” 

“Blew,” he answered. 

The teacher looked puzzled so. he helped 


her out. “Blew. I just blew.” 


We think that audio-visual 
education is one of the new- 
fangled things that has been 
added. But in St. Louis the public schools are 
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“We should do some plan- 





celebrating the 50th anniversary of their 
audio-visual department. 

Out of the World’s Fair held there in 1904 
was born the idea of “Bring the World to the 
Child.” The Board of Education contracted 
for “Horse, Wagon, and Harness for Peda- 
gogical Museum Exhibit” (a school loan serv- 
ice). Educators were beginning to realize that 
children needed many contacts with the world 
outside the covers of their textbooks. Since 
then the department has incorporated silent 
pictures, then sound. Radio, and soon now 
television. 


Lucy Nulton and the staff of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, have really put a great deal of work into 
gathering the material for their page. 

The material on page 251 can be analyzed 
this way: there are 12 magazines mentioned; 
15 issues; and 27 articles. Six of the maga- 
zines mentioned have not been listed earlier 
this year. 

Four of the magazines carry popularized 
articles for lay readers: 1 is from a profes- 
sional educational organization; 2 were liter- 
ary magazines; a newspaper supplement was 
included; 5 were magazines by organizations 
allied to education or mental health organiza- 
tions. Two magazines were aimed at parents. 

Six articles represented viewpoints of stu- 
dents in mental health from two countries. 


Among the 
Magazines 


“What Are Children Learning 
Raat Saat Through Discipline?” This is 
the important topic for the February issue of 
CHILDHOOD EpucatTIoNn. 

Donald Snygg opens the editorial with—“It 
is time that we, as believers in democracy, did 
some basic and serious thinking about disci- 
pline.” 

The following articles are scheduled to do 
that: “How Children Develop Discipline” by 
L. Thomas Hopkins; “Firmer Boundaries for 
Greater Freedom” by Ina K. Dillon; “Group 
Ways in Discipline” by Celia Burns Stendler; 
and “Toward Self-Evaluation: Reflections of 
a Teacher” by Aleyne Haines. 

The second section is on the values we hold 
for the child in teaching science and has been 
prepared by Ruth Roche. 
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